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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIRST 

COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1907 


Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 
Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darlington,  Chaplain  of  The  Day 

Hymn—*'  Our  Father  in  Heaven  " 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Introduction 
The  Provost  of  the  University 


Oration 

"  The  University  Man's  Opportunity" 

Hon.  John  A.  Johnson 

Hymn — "  Hail !  Pennsylvania  " 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Hymn— *'  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God  " 

Benediction 
The  Chaplain  of  The  Day 
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Master  of  Science 

HiDEYO    NOGUCHI 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Leonard  Pearson 

Doctor  of  Science 

Rudolph  Hering 

Horace  Lemuel  Wells 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Oliver  Huckel 

Doctor  of  Laws 

George  Wharton  Pepper 
John  A.  Johnson 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Jlljccjvjejcsi  in  ®oxTi:55je 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Millard  Erwin  Cnskaden 
Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Oliphant  Gibbons 
Carolus  Powel  Harry 
Edward  Hopkinson  Jr 
Michael  William  Jacobs  Jr 
Lothrop  Lee 

Howard  Allison  McKnight 
John  Theodore  Marshall 
John  Alden  Mason 


John  Cooper  Mendenhall 
Theodore  Frederic  Moench 
Hugo  Arthur  Miiller 
Gershon  Lazarus  Oliensis 
Henry  Joyce  Riley 
Augustus  Walton  Shick 
John  Dougal  Strain 
Howard  Morris  Stuckert 
William  Shermer  Watson 
Max  Harris  Wilensky 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Grace  Hall  Root 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Joseph  Addison  Abrams 
Chester  Gabriel  Bandman 
David  Albert  Bolard 
Wallace  Bromley 
John  Tabele  Brown  Jr 
Samuel  Lehman  Brown 
Thomas  Wistar  Brown  3d 
Frank  Paxson  Bye 
Ralph  Grant  Caldwell 
John  Baker  Carson 
Henry  Blaine  Davis 
Joseph  Michael  DeLone 
Bruce  Wallahan  Dennis 
Marcus  Holladay  Elliott 
Hayim  Fineman 
Frederick  Harold  Gaston 
William  Sletor  Granlees 
John  Forry  Hamaker 
Arthur  Charles  Johnson  Jr 

James 


Clarence  Appleton  Kirkpatrick 
John  Tracy  Lay 
Caleb  Sipple  Layton 
Donald  Macfarlan 
Robert  Ronald  Mackay 
Frederick  Ebenezer  MacMillan 
Charles  Buckley  Maits 
Harriet  L.  Mason 
Bruce  Drum  Millar 
Thomas  Robinson  Moffitt 
Solomon  Leopold  Millard  Rosenberg 
William  Alfred  Sawyer 
Hunter  Watt  Scarlett 
Edwin  Weed  Small 
Warner   McKechnie   Swain 
Wilbur  Baird  Topping  * 

James  Abraham  Walker 
William  Henry  Wile  Jr 
Luther  Elgin  Wilson 
Barclay  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


William  Boyd  Jr 
Roger  Milton  Dickhut 
Benjamin  Frank 
John  Peter  Klinges  Jr 
Robert  Rodes  McGoodwin 


Paul  Monaghan 
Ray  Leander  Olson 
Henry  John  Schwarz 
Francis  Palmer  Smith 
William  Cyril  Stanton 


Alfred  Slocum  Willoughby 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Sally  Mark  Barclay- 
Mary  Hansen 
Florence    Hulton 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Carrie  Miller  Kirk 
Emma  Valeria  Neall 
Helen  Marie  Wherry 
Laura  Embree  Woodward 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


Joseph  Horace  Bell 
Alfred  Lee  Broadbent 
John  Franklin  Dalton  Jr 
John  Ralph  Davis 
George  Andreas  Dieterle 
Joseph  Samuel  Hepburn 
Horace  Bush  Hodge 
Thomas  Ellwood  Huff  Jr 


Mark  James  Ingle 
Waldemir  Addison  Koenig 
Hiram  Stanhope  Lukens 
Arthur  Persons  Miller 
George  William  Plummer 
Robert  Jay  Shoemaker 
Kenneth  Williams 
Frederick  Wynkoop 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Charles  Pomeroy  Fiske 
Ross  Orange  Godfrey 


Henry  Samuel  Harris 
Benjamin  Louis  Salomon 


WiUiam  Thomas  Van  Horn  Jr 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Franklin  Wharton  Baker 
Charles  Smith  Bilyeu 
Harry  Bortin 
Dudley  Seymour  Bright 
George  Reitzle  Brooks 
Percy  Woodward  Buzby 
Wallace  Laird  Cadwallader 
William  John  Fitzmaurice  Jr 
Howard  Howell  George 
Mandes  L.  Colder 
Frederick  Haag  Jr 


Alwin  Frank  Huch 
Israel  George  Levene 
Thomas  Scott  Martin 
Archibald  Roger  Montgomery  Jr 
Edward  Pollitt 
Edward  Allen  Ross 
John  Small  Thompson 
Henry  William  Troelsch 
Harry  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc 
Alfred  Daniel  Wolff  Jr 
Edwin  Starr  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Walter  Ellwood  Beard 
Charles  Arthur  Blass 
Charles  Taylor  Brown 
John  Ellwood  Calhoun 
James  Lewis  Cannon 
Oscar  Sedgwicke  Carter 
Van  Court  Carwithen 
Henry  Peronnean  Coffin 
Stanley  Fennimore  Cooper 
Albert  Gray  Cowgill 
David  English  Dallam  Jr 


Bernard  Feustmann  Gimbel 
Murray  Ulysses  Gross 
James  Scott  Hall 
Everett  Wentworth  Hill 
Gersham  Mott  Howell 
Wayne  Hummer 
Robert  Augustus  Jacobs 
John  Ludwig  Lehnhard 
Isaac  Theodore    Porter 
Leroy  Brown  Schutte 
William  Spencer  Service 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics — Continued 


Joseph  Moore  Shoemaker 
Frederick  Throckmorton  Tliomas 


Joseph  Zook  ^Podd 
Maurice  M.  Uditsky 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Charles  Franklin  Bander 
Henry  Sebastian  Evans 
Charles   Raniey  Jones 
Albertson  Floyd  Knipe 
Philip  Leopold  Mann 
George  Franklin  Robertson 
Eugene  Schuyler  Simkins 


Thomas  Eder  Simpers 
William  Edson  Stager 
John  Walter  Vondercrone 
Raymond  Wilmer  Welsh 
Otto  Alfred  Winterstein 
John  Harry  York 
Rowland  Lawrence  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


Elmer  Russell  Alburger 
Guy  Scott  Apeldorn 
Harrington  Morell  Bailey 
Joel  Malvern  Benjamin 
George  Booth 
Henry  Bussell  Bryans 
Edge  Taylor  Cope  3d 
William  Jay  Dana 
Carl  Herman   Ehlers 
Wayne  Standley  Evans 
Thaddeus  Leon  Euclid  Haug 
Warren  Blake  Hood 
Thomas  B.  Hopper 
Francis  Curtis  Hubley 

Pedro 


Ryoichi  Izumi 
Edward  Eugen  Krauss 
Paul  R.  Loos 
Lennox  Stirling  Mason 
Karl  Nibecker 
John  Lent  Nields 
Louis  Christian  Smith 
Sidney  Livingston  Stine 
Charles  Alexander  Turner 
Andrew  Maurice  Van  Osten 
John  Hagey  Warnick 
Carlton  Williams 
Daniel  Dorsey  Wolf 
George  Henry  Woodrofife 
Juan  Yrigoyen 


Master  of  Science   (Technical) 

Edwin  Keen  Cortright  Henry  Christian  Mayer  Jr 

Joseph  Francis   Sinnott  Donnelly       Charles  Peale  Mills 
Lynn  Elwood  Perry 

Mechanical  Engineer 

William  James  CuUen  John  Sobieski  Haug 

John  Linn  McKim  Yardley 


Doctor  of  Philosophy- 


Harold  Charles  Barker 
Robert  Mills  Beach 
William  Godfrey  Bek 
John  Thomas  Ingram  Bryan 
Mabel  Adaline  Carpenter 
Bertha  May  Clark 
Frank  Levis  Cloud 
Charles  Aaron  Culver 
John  Christie  Duncan 
Charles  Calvert  Ellis 
Edwin  Miller  Fogel 
John  Frazer 
Allison  Gaw 


Charles  Clayton  Gumm 

William  Peter  Haseman 

John  Thom  Holdsworth 

Adaline  Louise  Jenckes 

Thomas  Potter  McCutcheon 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean 

Anna  Sophia  Clara  Leonora  Nicolay 

Mary  Isabelle  Steele 

Frank  Fletcher  Stephens 

Frank  Macy  Surface 

George  Thomas  Surface 

Paul  Leroy  Vogt 

Josef  Wiehr 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Master  of  Arts 


Robert  Thompson  Adams 
Edwin  Stanley  Armstrong 
Emily  Macklin  Atkinson 
King  D  Beach 
William  Frederic  Craig 
Chester  Edward  Dimick 
Ralph  Douglas  Fleming 
Helen  Garwood 
Isabella  Rachel  Gill 
John  Rudolph  Hunsicker 
Jiujiro  Ito 
Jacob  Buehrle  Krause 


Urban  Augustin  Lavery 

Mabel  Agnes  Lorenz 

Charles  Krieble  Meschter 

Alice  Paul 

Ruth  Evelyn  Robinson 

Solomon  Leopold  Millard  Rosenberg 

George  Edward  Roth 

Attilio  Filippo  Sbedico 

Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly 

John  Walter  Spangler 

Clara  Louise  Thompson 

George  Arthur  Walton 


Master  of  Science 

Joseph  Samuel  Hepburn 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Wilbur  Louis  Adams 
Robert  Earl  Anderson 
Pierce  Archer  Jr 
Maximilian  Aron 
Charles  Edward  Asnis 
Vitold  Eugene  Balukiewicz 
Guiseppe  Paugrazia  Bartilucci 
George  Roy  Biddle 
George  Edward  Boyd 
George  Franklin  Brumm 
Joseph  Chapman 
Thomas  McKean  Chidsey 
Herman  Coane 
Malcolm  Vernon  Coates 
Carl  Knorr  Devlin 
John  Wesley  Dolby 
Walter  Bream  Edmundson 
Henry  Hand  Eldredge 
William  Henry  Elfreth 
Wistar  Morris  Elliott 
Henry  Preston  Erdman 
Edward  Wyatt  Evans 
Samuel  Feldman 
Edwin  Michener  Finletter 
Louis  Morton  Fleisher 
Joseph  Knox  Fornance 
George  Andrew  Foster 
William  Baxter  France 
Leopold  Calvin  Glass 
George  Philip  Grosch 
Louis  Halprin 
George  Hughes  Harris 
Herbert  Joseph  Hartzog 
Bernard  Abeles  Illoway 
Lloyd  Edsall  Johnson 
David  Samuel  Keilly 

Otto 


Frank  Jones  Kier 
Joseph  Adam  Klinges 
Adolph  Teller  Kohn 
Maxwell  Hillegass  Kratz 
Joseph  Green  Lester 
John  Simon  Lopatto 
Charles  Alpheus  McClure 
James  Bernard  McGrane 
Harry  Mortimer  Miller 
Charles  Clyde  Morrison 
David  Newman 
George  Ovington  Jr 
Joseph  Bruce  Perskie 
Maylin  Joseph  Pickering 
Stewart  Camden  Pratt 
Clarence  Howett  Reed 
Grover  Cleveland  Richman 
Joseph  Adolph  Richman 
George  John  Ritchie 
Stanley  William  Root 
Peter  Frederick  Rothermel  3d 
Robert  Milton  Salmon 
Samuel  Reuben  Schatz 
Henry  Warren  Schorr 
Anthony  Asher  Albert  Schwartz 
Burr  Singleton 
Harry  Edward  Sinnott 
Sidney  Hillary  Skidell 
Joseph  Slepin 
Carl  Damon  Smith 
Morton  Wesley  Stephens 
Mark  Townsend 
Louis  Waber 
Edward  Waddington 
Louis  Guest  Wallace 
Jacob  Israel  Weinstein 
Wolff  Jr 


Degrees  til  Course 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Thomas  Gerald  Aiken 

Frank  Bennett  Baird 

William  Ernest  Balsinger 

Fenwick  Beekman 

Samuel  Meigs  Beyer 

Gonverncur  Hammeken  Boycr 

Clarence  Davis  Bradley 

Isaac  Welsh  Brown 

Samuel  Bruck 

Cloy  Garver  Brumbaugh 

Henry  Philemon  Brunner 

Clarence  Van  Reynegom  Bumsted 

William  Burdick 

Watson  Emanuel  Campbell 

Aaron  Samuel  Cantor 

Peter  Felix  Carlucci 

James  Adam  Carnes 

Edward  Francis  Stapleton  Chambers 

John  Conover  Clayton 

Joseph  Samuel  Cohen 

Blase  Cole 

Clarence  Holmes  Criley 

Frank  Denton  Crowl 

Samuel  Nicholl  Dague 

Peter  Hoffer  Dale 

Lester  Roscoe  Davis 

Royden  Winthrop  Davison 

Aaron  Lovett  Dewees 

Benjamin   Franklin  Diseroad 

Edward  Bernard  Dreaper 

Samuel  Ellis 

Edgar  Shuman  Everhart 

Moyer  Springer  Fleisher 

Ernesto  J.  Flores  Zamora 

Frederick  Johnson  Foster 

Ellis  Mills  Frost 

Joseph  Matthew  Goldberg 

Charles  Leroy  Griswold 

Malcolm  Canmore  Guthrie 

Milton  Jacob  Haas 

W>ir  Mitchell  Hamilton 

Joseph  Handler 

Ralph  Salem  Heilman 

Charles  Joseph  Holeman 

Victor  Dryden  Holloway 

Francis  Patrick  Horan 

George  Ulrich  Huber 

David  Nathaniel  Husik 

Henry  Sheafe  Hutchinson 

Robert  Henry  Ivy 

Lucius  Warren  Johnson 

Lonam  S.  Johnston 

John  Francis  Xavier  Jones 

James  Lester  Junk 

Robert  Andrew  Keilty 

Arthur  Rubel  Keith 

Horace  Clemens  Kinzer 


Murray  lialdwin  Kirkpatrick  Jr 

William  Oscar  LaMotte 

Albert  Victor  Lampe 

Otis  Floyd  Lamson 

Joseph  Howard  Langworthy 

George  James  Joseph  Lawrence 

Thomas  James  Leary 

Harry  Cheetham  Leech 

Robert  Frederic  Leinbach 

Archibald  Hodge  Logan 

Caleb  McCune 

David  Pollock  McCune  Jr 

William  Herbert  Gorton  Mackay 

Charles  Percy  Major 

Benjamin  Harry  Mann 

John  Frank  Marshall 

Augustus  Maverick 

William  Garfield  Moore 

Richard  Warren  Moriarty 

William  Joseph  Motzenbecker 

Israel  Myers 

William  Augustus  Newell 

William  Emerson  Nicely 

George  Whitney  Outerbridge 

Horace  Norton  Parker 

James  King  Pollock 

Elmer  Paul  Reiff 

James  William  Robinson 

Nathanael  Curtis  Rogers 

Samuel  Rosenfeld 

George  Floyd  Ross 

Calvin  Cicero  Rush 

Marion  Fore  Russell 

Thomas  Arthur  Rutherford 

Jacob  Parsons  Schaeffer 

Karl  Schaffle 

George  Lord  deSchweinitz 

John  Hunter  Selby 

Walter  Wetmore  Senn 

Lloyd  Parker  Shippen 

William  Louis  Charles  Spaeth 

Edgar  Joseph  Stein 

Charles  Northmore  Sturtevant 

George  Francis  Sullivan 

George  Wanee  Teagarden 

Robert  Morris  Toll 

David  Benjamin  Tuholski 

Borden   Smith  Veeder 

Robert  William  Viehe 

Wilbur  Watts  Jr 

Robert  Francis  Weaver 

Franklin  James  Webster 

Maurice  Weisblum 

Simon  Wendkos 

Ralph  Rohrer  Whittaker 

Ralph  Detmer  Woods 

Joseph  Allen  Zook 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


John  Joseph  Armitage 
Rene  Elie  Louis  Audry 
Frank  Phillip  Kendrick  Barker 
Emanuel  William  Bauman 
James  LeRoy  Baxter 
Reginald  Black 
Calvin  Fredericke  Bonawitz 
Harold  Henry  Bond 
Eli  Bortin 
David  Brewster 
Timothy  Andrew  Buckley 
George  Albertus  Burdick 
Cole  Oliver  Burt 
Hans  Hjalmar  Conradsen 
Thomas  Sylvester  Cooney 
Wilfred  Francis  Cooper 
Alfred  Paul  Davison 
William  Alfonse  Dessingue 
Isaac  Caleb  Detweiler 
Arthur  Hall  Dillon 
Thomas  Augustine  Dillon 
Ignatius  Joseph  Donnelly 
Albert  Thurman  Dooley 
Walter  John  Dwyer 
James  Carroll  Entriken 
John  Jeremiah  Ervin 
Edward  Sell  Filbert 
Edward  Richard  Flatley 
George  Melville  Flint 
James  Joseph  Galligan 
Matthew  Manasseh  Goldman 
Clarence  LeRoy  Gowen 
Clarence  Breneiser  Grim 
Norman  St.  Clair  Hales 
Ralph  Gookin  Hammond 
Charles  Raymond  Herrington 
Charles  Arlington  Hodder 
Bertram  Mitchell  Hunter 
Herbert  Humphreys  Hunter 
Lee  Roy  James 
Charles  Henri  Jean 
George  Forrester  Kellogg 
Philip  Kurtz 
Fred  Percy  Lieberman 
Raymond  Lemiere 
Henry  Frederic  Lombard 
John  Burt  Longwell 


William  Asbury  Lowndes 

John  Lynch  McAteer 

Francis  Lenes  McCormick 

John  Acquin  McKone 

Hobart  Philo  McPherson 

Alfred  Fyvie  Marr 

Arturo  Sierra  Mendoza 

Robert  Frank  Merriam 

Curt  Carl  Alphons  Michel 

Preston  Emmet  Miller 

Eli  Frank  Millett  _ 

Leslie  Merlin  Molineaux 

Harry  Thomas  Moreland 

Armando  Moreno 

Fred  Taylor  Newman 

Frank  Villeneuve  Nicholson 

Frederick  William  Nuffort 

Clarence  Merrill  Oliver 

John    Sadler   Owens 

Dezso  Papp 

Ralph  Snellgrove  Parker 

Robert  Marinus  Parker 

Frank  Walsworth  Peeso 

Michael  Peyser 

Joao  Ferreira  Pires 

Hugh  Templeton  Porteous 

Eligio  Federico  Ros 

Leonardo  Ros  y  Lopez  del  Castillo 

William  Henry  Schaefifer 

LeRoy  Lucien   Scott 

Eugene  Senior 

Alfred  Cole  Shaddock 

Daniel  Richmond  Singleton 

Victor  Clyde  Smedley 

Francis  Hemsath  Solomon 

Newman  Elgean  Sprague 

Emil  Staehelin 

Norman  Young  Stewart 

George  Amos  Stowe 

Maurice  Raphael  Sullivan 

Charles  Paul  Tacail 

Howard  James  Thomas 

Saul  Georges  Tubiana 

Maximilian  Ulbrich 

Henri  Louis  Villain 

John  Alvin  Wagg 

George  Frederick  Watson 

Sloat  Fassett  Williams 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Jose  Tiburcio  de  Acosta  William  Albertson  Haines 

Oliver  Tripple  Hendren 


Howard  Harlin  Counselman 
Howard  Hansell  Custis 
Thomas  Easen 
George  Matlack  Garrett 
Guy  Martin  Graybill 


Frederick  Stott  Hope 
Frank  Edwin  Lentz 
Vance  Roy  Lidstone 
Ellis  Reid  McClure 


Certificates,  Honors  and  I^rizes. 


II 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Continued 

Patrick  McCusliing  Albert  Newton  Smith 


Franc! 

Warren  Brooke  Morgan 
Frank  Reed  Olding 
William  Caleb  Prouse 
Charles  Conrad  Schloemer 
Harry  William  Schoening 
George  Albert  Schwartz 


Arthur  Nelson  Smith 
Arthur  Spitz 
Foster  Andrew  Wagner 
William  Taylor  Webb 
Joseph  Atkinson  Wilkinson 
Waverly  Albert  Windle 


Frank  Albert  Wright 


Awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


IN   ARCHITECTURE 

Theodore  Otto  Appel 
Henry  Armitt  Brown 
William  George  Brust 
Louis  Antonia  Glover 


August  Goonie  Headman 
Ernst  Henry  Hildebrand 
Walter  Lincoln  Rath  man 
James  Howard  Steen 


Frederic  Bennett  Stephen 


IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 


Francis  Douglass  Buck 
Walter  Metlar  Carwithen 
Herbert  Clifton  Hays 


Stuart  Morris  Hulin 
S.  Rushling  Leap 
Wendell  Phillips  Raine 


IN  EVENING  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 


Edwin  Francis  Benner 
John  Shenkle  Bertolette 
George  Washington  Borden 
James  Bean  Borden 
Joseph  Little  Bradley 
James  Joseph  Burns 
Dennis  Francis  Carroll 
John  Leonard  Carlson 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
Arthur  Henry  Craige 
Raymond  Greenleaf  Cranch 
Carl  Wiher  Fenninger 
Joseph  Sylvester  Fuigle 
William  Flint,  Jr. 
Walter  Lindley  Gallagher 
Herman  Gerdau 
John  Walker  Godwin 
William  G.  Grieb 
Horace  Price  Griffith 


George  Hagy  Grow 
Samuel  William  Harrison 
Robert  Morris  Holtzman 
Howard  P.  Hottle 
John  Carlyle  Knox 
William  Kyle 
James  Dobbin  Latimer 
Frank  Charles  Lewin 
Samuel  Hall  McGaw 
Neal  McMenamin 
Thomas  Emanual  McNeill 
Frank  Charles  Malatesta 
Elmer  Detwiler  Newkirk 
Philip  Ford  Nieukirk 
Albert  William  Pickford 
Alfred  Milton  Raine 
Charles  Schaffhauser 
John  Jacob  Scheidel,  Jr. 
Robert  Julius  Schmidt 
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Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 


Philip  Caton  Shaffer,  Jr. 
Harold  Bundick  Shill 
Thomas  Wiltburger  Smith 
Freas  Brown  Snyder 
Henry  William  Speel 
Frank  Alexander  Stickney 


William  Torry  Walker 
Frank  Stapleton  Ward,  Jr. 
Charles  Weissinger 
Herbert  Eugene  Wheeler 
John  Galbraith  White 
George  Henry  Zacherle 


IN  MUSIC 

Carl  Rossini  Diton 
Stella  Cecilia  Gorman 
Edna  Stuart  Grant 
Albert  Hardenberg 
Emily  Levis  Hibberd 
Alexander  Hull 
Albert  Hustler 
Michael  William  Jacobs, 
Walter  Mekritt  Keepers 


Jr. 


Flavius  Josephus  Lutz 
Sarah  Jones  MacLean 
Rose  M.  Patten 
Lydia  Ludwig  Reinhardt 
Marion  May  Roray 
Ethel  Stubbs 
Laura  May  Taylor 
Amelia  Hawkes  Thorn 
Clarence  Lee  Wallace 


Carl  Frederick  H.  Wicke 


SENIOR  HONORS 


IN  ARTS 


John  Tabele  Brown,  Jr. 
Samuel  Lehman  Brown 
Carolus  Powel  Harry 
Michael  William  Jacobs,  Jr. 


John  Cooper  Mendenhall 
Hugo  Arthur  Muller 
Gershon  Lazarus  Oliensis 
Solomon    Leopold    Millard    Rosen- 


IN  BIOLOGY 

Emma  Valeria  Neall 


Helen  Marie  Wherry 


IN  CHEMISTRY 
Joseph  Samuel  Hepburn 


FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Charles  Arthur  Blass 
Robert  Augustus  Jacobs 


Isaac  Theodore  Porter 
John  Ludwig  Lehnhard 


IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Thaddeus  Leon  Euclid  Haug 


Certificates ,  Honors  and  Prizes.  13 

SOPHOMORE   HONORS 
IN  ARCHITECTURE 

William   Frank  Hitciiens 

IN  ARTS 

Charles  James  Cole,  Jr.  William  Dowlin  Jones 

Abram  Walter  Smith 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

William  Garrett  Grove  Charles   Lawrence   Warwick 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

William  Perry  Eveland  Hitner      Walter  Freeman  Hovey 
Paul   Langdon   Major 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 

I 

Entrance  Prizes. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  Equally  to  Joseph 
Renton  Haney  and  Frank  Doughten  Tyson. 

2.  A  prize  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Arts 
and  Science.     To  Morris  Oliensis. 

II 
'  Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Leibnitz's  Theory  of  Necessary 
and  Contingent  Truths.  Equally  to  Howard  Morris  Stuckert  and 
Michael  William  Jacobs,  Jr. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class 
on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Morris  Oliensis, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Elmer  Allan  Dox  and  Roland  Carlisle 
Heisler. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.    /(Not  competed  for.) 
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4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.    To  Solomon  Leopold  Millard  Rosenberg. 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  examina- 
tions on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  voluntary  Junior  Class. 
To  Engelhardt  August  Eckhardt.    Second  prize  not  awarded. 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Histbry  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Sojourn  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  To  John  Cooper  Mendenhall.  Honorable 
Mention  of  Theodore  Frederic  Moench. 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class.     Subject:  The  Plays  of  Stephen  Phillips.    To  Ethel  Cho- 

DOWSKL 

8.  A  prize  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three  speakers  in  the  annual 
Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate.  Equally  to  Albert  Michael 
Roth,  Samuel  Rosenbaum,  and  Alphonse  Bertram  Miller. 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize  to  Edmund 
Newton  Harvey;  second  prize  to  Douglas  Macfarlan. 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  Divided 
equally  between  Edmund  Newton  Harvey  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Sharp- 
less. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  George  Buckley 
Krantz,  Jr.     Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  James  Cole,  Jr. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  George  Buckley 
Krantz,  Jr.    Honorable  Mention  of  Stephen  Kirk  Gillam. 

IIL 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

1.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  for 
the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  To  Theodore 
Frederic  Moench,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Helen  Marie  Wherry. 
Subject:  Andrew  Marvell. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumnl  First  prize  to  Gershon  Lazarus  Oliensis;  second  prize  to 
John  Cooper  Mendenhall. 
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3.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  The  Class  of  1877 
in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Pohtical  Economy 
by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.     (Not  competed  for.) 

4.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition 
of  the  second  year.  To  Courtney  Conover,  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Clement  Edgar  Foust,  Berthold  Henry  Goldsmith,  Walter  Stewart 
Griscom,  Maurice  Seal  White,  Edward  Herman  Zieber. 

5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  to  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  Fred- 
erick Wynkoop. 

6.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior 
or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special),  whose  work  for  that 
year  is  most  satisfactory.    To  Frederick  Wynkoop. 

7.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes  of 
membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  standing 
in  the  preceding  years  of  their  courses,  and  who  comply  with  the  Club's 
general  regulation  regarding  the  submission  of  drawings.  To  Francis 
Palmer  Smith  and  Walter  Lincoln  Rathmann,  of  the  Second-Year 
Special  Class. 

8.  The  Dante  Society  offers  annually  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  drawn  from  the  life  and  works  of  Dante.     (Not  awarded.) 

9.  A  Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  by  the  Department  of  German  to  the  most  worthy  student  of  the 
College  who  intends  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  higher  degree.  To 
John  Dee  Steen. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Fran^ais  has  estab- 
lished a  Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French 
University.    To  Attilio  Filippo  Sbedico,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

I.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  for 
the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  Not 
awarded. 
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2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  generously  con- 
tinued by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of  scholarship. 
To  Arthur  Edwin  Geiger. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes^  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
GARTEN,  Esq.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking  the 
Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows: 

In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown.  First  prize  to  Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen.  Second 
prize  not  awarded. 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature 
of  the  Empire.  First  prize  to  Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen,  Second 
prize  (offered  by  the  Faculty)  to  Frederick  Epenetus  Platt.  Flonorable 
Mention  of  George  Wanger. 

4.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H,  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a  prize  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship. 
Martin  Hays  Bickham,  member  of  the  Football  team. 

5.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria 
Wharton  Brooke,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a 
graduate  in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1906-07  in  the 
Senior  Class,  for  high  and  constant  excellence  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal 
to  Robert  Rodes  McGoodwin  ;  the  Silver  Medal  to  Francis  Palmer 
Smith  ;  the  Bronze  Medal  to  William  Boyd,  Jr. 

6.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  to 
students  in  the  courses  in  Biology: 

a.  A  prize  to  the  student  in  the  first-year  class  in  the  four-year  course, 
or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  examinations  with- 
out condition,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class ;  the  term  and 
conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the  standing  in  examina- 
tions.    To  Catharine  Wetherill  Beekley. 

b.  A  prize  to  the  student,  in  the  second  year  of  the  above-named  courses, 
who  shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Edmund 
Newton  Harvey. 

c.  A  prize  to  the  third-year  student  in  the  above-named  courses,  who 
shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Mantie  Mont- 
gomery. 

d.  A  prize  to  the  fourth-year  student  in  the  four-year  course,  who  shall 
stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions,  the  standing  for  the  whole 
four  years  to  be  taken  into  account.     (Not  awarded.) 
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7.  A  prize  is  otTercd  aiiimally,  through  tiic  jj^cnerosity  of  Dk.  S.  Wkik 
Mitchell,  for  the  best  thesis  on  The  Autumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

8.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  tlie  generosity  of  William 
H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown  by  a  special  exam- 
ination.   To  John  Cooper  Mendenhall. 

9.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher^  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds 
in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  what- 
ever nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Litera- 
ture or  both.    To  Frieda  Mueller. 

10.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  required  to  spend 
one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the 

''direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  award  is  made  annually  to 
that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  (Not  open 
to  competition  1906-07.) 

II.  The  Alumni  Fellowship  in  Architecture. — Open  only  to  Penn- 
sylvania Alumni,  the  holder  being  required  to  spend  not  less  than  one  year 
in  foreign  travel  and  study,  under  a  program  arranged  with  the  Professor 
of  Architecture,  and  approved  by  the  Provost.  Persons  who  have  taken 
either  the  degree  of  the  four-year  course  or  the  certificate  of  the  two-year 
special  course,  and  who  have  neither  secured  another  traveling  scholarship 
nor  admission  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  eligible  to  the  competi- 
tions, which  are  held  annually.     (Not  open  to  competition  1906-07.) 

12.  The  Philo  S.  Bennett  Prize,  given  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Bryan.  The  interest  on  $400.00  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Principles  of  Free  Government.  (Not 
competed  for.) 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Edward 
Wyatt  Evans,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Henry  Preston  Erdman. 

The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third  year  work: 

Henry  Preston  Erdman  Maxwell  Hillegass  Kratz 

Edward  Wyatt  Evans  Joseph  Green  Lester 

Adolph  Teller  Kohn  Jacob  Israel  Weinstein 
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The  following  third-year  students  received  a  general  average  of  90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third-year  courses, 
and  have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude: 

Henry  Preston  Erdman  Maxwell  Hillegass  Kratz 

Edward  Wyatt  Evans  Jacob  Israel  Wein stein 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains 
the  highest  general  average  in  examination.     To  Samuel  Bruck. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    To  Samuel  Bruck. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report 
of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
Robert  Andrew  Keilty. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by 
a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
To  Samuel  Rosenfeld. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the  Veter- 
inary Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general  average 
in  examinations.    To  Arthur  Nelson  Smith. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  second-year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.     To  Franklin  Chambers  Blakely. 


GRADUATION  SERMON 
By   the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran 

Preached  before  the  Graduating  Classes  of  1907,  in  Northminster  Church, 
Sunday,  June  16,  1907. 

Thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece. — Zechariah  9 :  13. 

The  Jew  is  the  miracle  of  history.  His  racial  perpetuation 
defies  Ethnology.  His  message  is  as  unmistakable  as  his  physi- 
ognomy. Time  writes  no  furrows  on  the  prophet's  brow,  no 
exposure  rusts,  no  combat  dulls  his  weapon.  Zechariah  is  young 
at  2500  years.  His  cry  is  not  an  echo  from  the  past,  but  the 
keynote  of  the  living  present.  It  is  the  Zeitgeist  that  never 
passes.  It  electrifies  the  imagination  and  challenges  the  best  pow- 
ders of  the  graduate  of  1907.  No  battle-cry  ever  had  in  it  more 
tremendous  meaning  than  this:  ''Thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy 
sons,  O  Greece." 

Though  buffeted  for  centuries  by  her  giant  neighbors — 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Greece  and  Rome — until  her  land  lay 
desolate,  her  cities  dust  heaps,  and  'Tchabod"  was  written  across 
her  face,  Israel  succeeded  in  establishing  the  immortal  warfare 
between  the  worship  of  spirit  and  the  worship  of  flesh.  As  in 
the  day  when  Zechariah  stood  for  his  nation's  protest  against  the 
pagan  pride  of  power,  the  sordid  strength  of  arm,  so  must  stand 
the  prophet  warrior  of  to-day.  In  all  the  ranks  and  walks  and 
ways  of  men  one  still  hears  that  familiar  clash  of  arms,  he  sees 
the  same  spill  of  blood,  and  rising  above  the  clangor  is  the  old 
prophetic  rallying  shout :  ''Thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O 
Greece." 

In  Zechariah's  time  arises  a  subtler  danger  than  the  force  of 
arms,  the  danger  that  to  military  ascendency  should  be  added  the 
attractive  forces  of  a  real  civilization.  Greece,  with  her  art, 
science,  philosophy,  laws  and  language,  is  thrilling  and  fascinat- 
ing the  torpid  East.  Her  Delphic  groves  and  marble  temples 
entrance  the  religious.  They  see  the  coming  of  the  white  gods. 
The  people  of  the  laurel  crown  become  the  rage  of  the  Orient. 
Eager,  tense,  vital,  throbbing  with  joy  of  living,  Greece,  like  a 
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beautiful  woman,  enthralls  the  susceptible  Semite  with  the  superb 
witcheries  of  her  intellectual  and  artistic  genius. 

The  prophet,  with  blanched  cheek,  beholds  the  coming  of 
the  whirlwind,  Alexander  the  Great.  Not  his  military  genius, 
but  that  for  which  the  pride  of  Macedon  stands,  terrifies  him.  As 
a  background  to  the  glittering  phalanx  he  foresees  a  conflict  more 
deadly  than  the  strewing  of  corpses — mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  struggling  for  mastery.  He  sees  war  at  high  water  mark, 
fiercer  than  fights  on  Palestinian  fields,  and  he  blows  the  chal- 
lenging trumpet  note,  sounding  the  charge  in  a  battle  that  never 
yet  has  ceased,  with  Zionism  on  the  one  side  and  Hellenism  on 
the  other,  "Thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece." 

The  issue  between  the  sons  of  Zion  and  the  sons  of  Greece 
is  finely  drawn  by  the  Edinburgh  scholar,  Hugh  Black.  The 
Hebrew  looked  upon  life  as  an  arena  of  conflict  between  good 
and  evil;  the  Greek,  as  an  amphitheatre  for  games  and  plays. 
The  secret  of  life  to  the  Greek  was  self-realization;  to  the  He- 
brew, self-abnegation.  The  former  emphasized  the  gaiety,  the 
lightness,  the  beauty  of  life;  the  latter  its  seriousness,  depth  and 
truth.  To  the  former  heaven  gives  nectar  and  ambrosia;  to  the 
latter,  manna  and  mayhap  the  bitter  cup.  The  former  plucked 
at  the  petals  of  a  rose-embowered  path ;  the  latter  looked  for  the 
worm  gnawing  the  buds.  The  former  preached  freedom  of  the 
senses,  the  latter  the  control  of  the  will.  One  embraced  art  for 
man's  sake;  the  other  righteousness  for  God's  sake.  The  Greek 
said,  ''Be  thyself  and  trust  thyself" ;  the  Jew  said,  "Deny  thyself, 
distrust  thyself."  In  a  word,  Hellenism  was  an  attempt  to 
produce  life  from  within,  Zionism  the  acceptance  of  life  from 
without. 

Since  that  day,  however,  the  age-long  conflict  has  been  modi- 
fied.    Other  weapons  and  another  field  are  employed. 

In  Christianity  self-culture  and  self-sacrifice  are  co-ordinated. 
The  faith  of  Christ  is  the  art  of  living.  The  influence  of  Jesus 
has  effected  an  interchange  of  the  best  elements  of  self-expression 
and  self-control.  Not  a  compromise  or  surrender  of  religion  to 
culture,  but  such  a  blending  of  the  nobler  and  a  relinquishment 
of  the  narrower  features  that  culture  is  given  elevation,  outlook 
and  purpose,  while  religion  is  given  breadth,  beauty  and  the  pos- 
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sibilities  of  world  coiKiitcst.  The  narrowness  and  gloom  of  reli- 
gion was  dismissed  by  Christ  and  the  victorious  joy  of  living 
introduced.  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  He  said.  "1  have  overcome  the 
world."  The  message  of  Puritanism  was  a  protest,  and  thougli 
of  immense  value,  it  could  not  be  the  perfect  note.  There  is 
something  higher  than  Protestantism,  for  the  final  faith  is  not  a 
protest,  but  a  life.  We  are  seeing  more  clearly  to-day  that  the 
synthesis  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  gathering  together  of  all 
powers,  persons  and  institutions  that  make  the  will  of  God  as 
supreme  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  The 
kingdoms  of  science,  philosophy,  art,  economics,  sociology,  his- 
tory, jurisprudence,  civil  government,  belong  of  right  to  Him. 

The  conflict  between  the  sons  of  Zion  and  the  sons  of  Greece 
is  not  a  conflict  between  faith  and  reason. 
»  One  of  the  great  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  truth  alike 

by  the  theologian,  the  scientist,  has  been  the  teaching  that  there 
is  any  fundamental  antagonism  between  the  reasoning  faculty  and 
the  spiritual  sense. 

A  recent  writer  of  Rome  says :  "Science  and  faith  ought  each 
to  pursue  its  own  proper  path  without  intruding  upon  each  other's 
fields  and  sphere  of  activity.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  functions  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  subordinated 
either  to  the  other,  or  converted  the  one  into  the  other."  It  is 
a  vain  attempt,  however,  in  this  day,  to  vitalize  that  false  and 
vicious  thing  miscalled  faith,  which  forces  acceptance  of  its 
teaching  on  the  ground  of  authority.  That  is  not  faith,  but  "dog- 
matism." The  true  theology  is  no  more  dogmatic  than  any  other 
sphere  of  truth.  Imagine  studying  dogmatic  biology,  dogmatic 
astronomy,  dogmatic  histology ! 

We  have  gone  mad  over  classification,  we  have  subdivided 
truth  to  death.  The  compartment  plan  by  which  air-tight  parti- 
tions have  been  erected  between  fields  of  human  thought  and 
achievement  is  passing  away.  It  is  impossible  to  put  philosophy 
here,  science  there,  ethics  yonder,  art  here,  economics  there, 
religion  yonder,  and  call  that  life.  That  is  stagnation,  that  is 
death.  Imagine  the  monotony  of  a  world  in  which  the  Creator 
had  put  all  the  flowers  and  rocks  and  seeds  and  insects  and  ani- 
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mals  and  birds  according  to  their  kind  in  separate  sections,  all 
scientifically  tagged.  Herbariums  do  not  raise  good  crops.  Fara- 
day, as  a  man  of  science,  kept  his  religion  in  one  compartment 
and  his  science  in  another.  But  faith  has  to  be  dead  before  one 
can  label  and  isolate  it  like  that.  Huxley  saw  but  one  compart- 
ment worth  having,  that  of  ascertained  facts.  The  fatal  result 
of  ignoring  one  great  avenue  of  truth  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Dar- 
win, who  made  that  saddest  of  confession  in  all  literature,  of 
the  trophy  of  the  spiritual  sense.  He  had  become  a  mere  machine 
for  grinding  out  collections  of  facts.  The  charm  of  the  dew- 
bespangled  morning,  the  glory  of  a  star,  the  pathos  of  a  song, 
the  message  of  a  painting,  the  wonder  of  a  flower  had  faded,  and 
Nature  was  to  him  but  a  spectacled  and  aged  schoolmistress.  It 
is  not  rational  to  use  the  scalpel  and  the  test-tube  and  the  micro- 
scope to  discover  love,  righteousness,  immortality,  any  more  than 
to  repair  a  watch  with  a  crowbar,  or  locate  a  microbe  with  a 
steam  shovel. 

When  we  conceive  truth  as  a  great  whole,  not  as  the  orange 
formed  in  sections,  but  as  the  apple,  homogeneous  throughout, 
life  will  take  on  new  meaning.  When  the  scientific  man  recog- 
nizes faith  as  only  a  higher  reason  leaning  upon  the  Infinite 
Mind ;  when  he  sees  as  Romanes,  who  had  been  lifted  out  of  the 
pit  of  atheism,  that  ''faith  and  trust  are  as  needful  in  ascertaining 
truth  as  is  reason" ;  when  he  admits  Pascal's  assertion  that  the 
heart  has  certain  reasons  which  the  mind  must  acknowledge,  then 
the  marriage  between  the  two  great  faculties  will  be  consummated. 
Faith  has  her  reasons,  her  criteria,  her  footing,  as  the  bride  stand- 
ing with  her  hand  in  that  of  her  husband.  Reason  has  its  methods, 
principles  and  verifiable  certainties,  but  why  keep  them  apart? 
"And  the  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 

At  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  short  time  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  three-fourths  of  the  scien- 
tific men  there  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  were 
Christians,  and  they  held  a  daily  prayer  meeting.  Many  a  scien- 
tist has  found  that  the  cure  for  his  unbelief  was  not  to  think  less, 
but  to  feel  more,  while  many  a  devout  thinker  has  accepted  the 
scientific  method,  believing  that  every  discoverable  fact  and  law 
in  the  universe  can  be  only  the  ally  of  religion  and  never  the 
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antagonist.  As  Coleridge  says :  "A  desire  to  rest  all  our  convic- 
tions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian."  The  telescope  is  one  instrument,  not  two. 
The  lens  has  its  function,  the  mechanism  likewise.  The  two 
never  conflict.  The  mind  is  the  mechanism  of  controlling  the 
religious  faculty.  The  lens  thus  controlled  is  that  faith  by  which 
we  bring  down  the  stars.  You  can  lose  the  star  by  moving  the 
mechanism  or  by  a  fleck  of  dust  upon  the  lens. 

If  any  graduate  of  1907  is  going  out  with  shattered  faith 
under  the  impression  that  Christianity  means  the  insistence  upon 
doctrines  grounded  on  traditional  authority  rather  than  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  appeal  to  a  revelation — such  a  graduate  has 
missed  the  perspective  of  history.  He  has  failed  to  note  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  of  the  New  Era.  The  Bible  is  not  true 
because  some  men  have  said  it  is  inspired,  but  it  is  inspired  be- 
^  cause  its  declarations  appeal  to  man's  inward  sense  of  truth. 
Years  ago  it  was  "The  dogma  of  the  Christ" ;  to-day  it  is  "The 
Fact  of  Christ."  It  is  not  reasoning  about  Him,  but  experien- 
cing of  Him  that  counts.  "We  search  out  God  with  eyes  grown 
old  in  studying  nature,  with  minds  fatigued  by  centuries  of 
metaphysics  and  imaginations  clouded  w^ith  material  infinities. 
Then  it  is  we  are  saved  from  the  distorting  influence  of  our  own 
discoveries.  The  Incarnation  gives  us  the  true  proportion." 
These  words  from  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  minds  of  the  past 
generation,  who,  after  facing  the  spectres  of  the  mind  beneath 
the  shadows  of  a  chilling  skepticism,  had  found  the  heart-beat 
pulsing  rhythmically  in  the  head — these  words  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  pediment  of  life's  ideal. 

Where  then  lies  that  irreconcilable  struggle  between  the  sons 
of  Zion  and  the  sons  of  Greece?  Here  is  the  issue  of  to-day. 
Not  between  culture  and  religion,  or  between  reason  and  religion, 
but  between  the  means  and  ends  of  living,  between  the  giver  and 
the  grafter,  between  self-absorption  and  self-sacrifice.  Truth  has 
but  an  indirect  bearing  upon  ideals,  for  man  may  know  the  truth, 
yet  not  live  the  truth.  He  may  have  all  knowledge  so  that  he 
can  remove  mountains,  and  yet  withal  be  a  fool.  The  many 
wrecks  lying  just  outside  the  harbor's  mouth  of  university  life 
are  illustrative  of  what  I  mean.     There  are  those  who  use  a 
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great  institution  like  that  founded  by  the  immortal  Franklin  in 
order  to  sharpen  their  wits  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  life,  liberty 
and  happiness  from  those  not  so  clever.  An  educational  insti- 
tution cannot  help  being  prostituted  to  ignoble  uses  by  conscience- 
less individuals.  One  of  the  dangers  besetting  a  great  college  is 
that  of  playing  the  whetstone  to  sleek,  vulgar  and  predatory  per- 
son^,  who  worship  the  means  and  brush  aside  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation, who  demand  the  freedom  of  the  intellect  and  the  right  to 
do  as  one  choses  regardless  of  whether  the  thing  chosen  is  good 
or  bad.  The  university,  by  reason  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  industrial,  commercial,  scientific  worlds, 
is  perforce  materialized  and  secularized.  Under  the  demand  for 
technical  training  it  has  often  bartered  its  birthright  as  a  trustee 
of  character.  Good  morals,  it  says,  are  an  elective.  You  find 
them  in  Professor  A's  ethics  class  two  hours  a  week.  Under 
our  present  system  of  technical  education,  the  student  who  wor- 
ships steam  and  electricity  and  coal  and  iron  and  oil  as  a  Fresh- 
man, is  likely  to  worship  them  as  a  graduate,  only  he  has  a 
longer  ladder  and  is  half  way  up  the  side  of  his  idol,  preparing 
to  strip  off  her  plates  of  gold. 

The  sons  of  Zion  must  be  caught  young  in  this  day  when 
wealth  and  well-being  are  considered  synonymous,  and  men  spell 
God  with  an  "V  in  it.  It  is  not  the  home  or  the  Church,  but  the 
class  room  where  the  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  youth  is 
exerted.  Give  him  cynics  to  teach  him  and  he  will  be  a  cynic.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  undermine  a  young  man's 
entire  moral  system  and  administer  a  staggering  blow  to  his 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  his  passion  for  righteousness  by 
the  covert  sneer,  and  the  pitying  smile  of  an  instructor.  A  Yale 
graduate,  now  a  professor  in  a  State  university,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, declares  that  his  college  course  did  not  educate  him  or  give 
him  culture  in  any  real  sense.  He  claims  that  the  men  of  his  day 
caught  the  commercial  note  and  the  athletic  spirit,  but  they  left 
college  practical  barbarians  with  nothing  that  interpreted  life, 
except  perhaps  a  democratic  spirit. 

The  new  movement  in  education  emphasizes  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of  a  disciplined  life,  and  none  too  soon  in  our  day  is  aris- 
ing a  definite  protest  against  the  leveling  of  education  to  the 
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passionate  pursuit  of  the  dollar.  We  must  no  longer  call  it  a 
practical  education,  for  that  cannot  be  practical  which  destroys 
moral  fiber  and  spiritual  impulse.  Life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  possessed.  Work  in  literature,  law,  den- 
tistry, electricity,  biology,  philosophy,  may  become  only  a  subtler 
form  of  crime.  We  have  lately  seen  how  architecture  under  col- 
legre-bred  men  can  become  what  Ruskin  calls  a  constructive  lie — 
lying  mahogany  and  marble  and  chandeliers.  If  we  do  our  work 
merely  for  money,  or  applause,  or  pleasure,  or  power,  it  is  the 
very  prostitution  of  intellect  and  the  suicide  of  character.  The 
son  of  Greece  to-day  is  the  man  who  measures  the  world  in  terms 
of  self-interest.  The  tallest  monument  in  the  world  is  the  letter 
*T."  But  it  always  falls  and  crushes  its  builder.  Goethe,  the 
master  mind  of  Germany,  the  most  highly-cultivated  man  Europe 
ever  produced,  declared  he  had  never  spent  four  weeks  of  genuine 
pleasure  in  his  life.  ''Many  a  man,"  says  a  wise  saw,  "going  up 
the  hill  of  prosperity  meets  his  soul  coming  down."  Some  one 
tells  the  story  of  a  contractor  who  finished  an  office  building  so 
admirably  that  the  owner  gave  him  an  order  for  an  expensive 
country  house,  putting  no  limit  upon  his  expenditure  and  no 
inspection  upon  his  work.  The  man  seized  his  opportunity  and 
erected  a  monstrous  sham  with  fair  exterior.  On  its  completion 
the  owner  said:  'Tor  your  faithfulness  I  have  had  you  erect 
your  own  home.  This  house  is  your  reward  for  duty  well  per- 
formed." 

Many  a  lawyer  constructing  sham  legislation,  many  a  doc- 
tor building  a  false  practice,  many  a  merchant  erecting  a  dishon- 
est business,  finds  himself  forced  to  exist  in  his  own  prison  house 
of  lies. 

An  Oriental  legend  tells  of  a  scene  in  hell  where  the  spirits 
of  the  damned  were  crying  out  for  deliverance.  And  God  let 
down  a  carrot,  which  was  caught  by  a  woman.  Immediately  she 
was  drawn  upward,  and  as  she  rose  others  clung  to  her  skirts 
and  still  others  to  those  who  hung  to  her,  until  a  great  string  of 
clinging  souls  was  being  raised  slowly  out  of  hell,  one  hanging 
on  to  the  other  and  bearing  the  weight  of  the  one  beneath.  At 
last  the  woman  was  hurt  bv  the  strain,  and  she  said:    "Get  off 
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my  skirts,"   and   forthwith  the  carrot  broke  and  all  the  poor 
wretches  were  precipitated  back  into  hell. 

"He  is  not  wise  who  doth  his  age  deplore, 
Naming  it  ignoble  and  unfit  for  kingly  deeds." 

The  pessimist  decries  the  evil  and  desists.  The  optimist  sees 
it  alid  corrects.  Therefore,  elect  youth  of  1907,  captains  of  to- 
morrow, heralds  of  the  golden  age,  it  is  your  calling  to  honor 
your  Alma  Mater,  to  serve  your  country  and  God  by  proving  the 
workableness  of  the  highest  ideals.  That  human  nature  is  solid 
at  the  core,  worth  living,  worth  saving.  That  the  emoluments 
resulting  from  power  in  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  world  are 
not  essential  but  incidental.  That  the  real  coin  comes  from  the 
mint  of  character  and  is  coined  by  Him  who  gives  to  every  man 
his  work  and  to  w^hom  you  must,  in  the  end,  go  for  the  wages  of 
life.  It  is  yours  to  show  the  world  that  the  result  of  your  labor 
is  not  what  you  make  with  fingers  or  devise  with  brain,  but  that 
which  results  therefrom — the  creation  in  your  own  soul.  That 
the  value  of  your  work  consists  not  in  anything  tangible,  but 
that  product  slowly  depositing  itself  in  your  heart. 

This  it  is  to  be  a  son  of  Zion  as  against  a  son  of  Greece. 
The  son  of  Greece  thinks  only  of  himself  and  his  little  circle  of 
self-interest.  The  son  of  Zion  thinks  of  the  needy  world  and  how 
to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  prevail.  The  son  of  Greece  is  fas- 
tidious and  exclusive  in  his  tastes,  the  son  of  Zion  broad  in  his 
sympathies.  To  the  son  of  Greece  the  crowd  is  madding,  its  man- 
ners repulsive,  its  modes  of  thought  commonplace.  To  the  son 
of  Zion  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  crowd  is  the  very  appeal 
that  wrings  his  heart.  The  son  of  Greece  holds  out  a  faint  hope 
for  humanity  in  knowledge  and  self-expression.  The  son  of 
Zion  holds  out  hope  for  the  race  by  self-devotion  to  its  uplift. 
The  son  of  Greece,  entrenched  in  his  social  and  academic  bul- 
warks, hears  with  indifference,  if  not  with  superior  disdain,  the 
faint  echoes  of  mortal  combat.  The  son  of  Zion  has  accustomed 
his  ear  to  the  sounds  of  distress  and  trained  his  eye  for  the  sight 
of  misery  and  oppression.  The  son  of  Greece  sees  foul  harpies 
hovering  over  many  a  political  battleground,  waiting  to  tear 
the  flesh  of  bleeding  States  and  municipalities.    But  what  cares  he 
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for  political  corruption?  "Let  the  carrion  rot."  The  vile,  dis- 
gusting birds  of  greed  and  graft  sliall  not  defile  his  garments. 
But  the  son  of  Zion  is  not  so  particular  about  his  olfactories.  lie 
would  rather  have  the  foul  stench  sicken  him  than  kill  his  child, 
his  neighbor,  his  fellow-countryman,  and  so,  like  Jean  Valjean, 
he  lets  himself  down  into  the  sewer  with  the  wounded  Marius. 
On  and  on  through  the  black  foulness  he  travels  with  his  burden ; 
the  ooze  rises  to  his  waist,  to  his  armpits,  to  his  neck,  but  on  he 
goes  until  he  has  saved  his  own. 

"Why  is  it,"  asked  Carlyle  of  Ruskin,  "that  Emerson  and 
yourself  scarcely  pay  for  the  cost  of  printing,  while  trashy  novels 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands?" 

Ruskin  replied,  after  a  pause,  "Because  the  novel  has  love 
in  it." 

Whitfield's  seal  was  a  winged  heart  soaring  above  the  stars. 
■»  Many  years  ago  a  poor  little  fever-stricken  lad  lay  gasping  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  France.  He  cried  for  a  cup  of  pure,  cold 
water,  but  the  town  could  give  him  only  hot  and  muddy  water  to 
drink.  He  managed  to  recover  and  grew  to  be  man,  but  never 
forgot  the  tortures  of  that  unrelieved  thirst.  He  became  a  miser, 
living  in  penury  while  accumulating  a  great  fortune.  The  street 
boys  hooted  at  him  as  he  passed.  They  found  his  will  after  his 
death.  It  provided  a  splendid  water  system  for  his  native  town. 
He  was  a  son  of  Zion.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  misers  in 
Philadelphia ! 

To  be  a  son  of  Zion  is  to  interest  one's  self  in  great  deeds 
and  movements  and  to  become  interested  in  great  human  needs. 
We  can  be  a  part  of  our  country's  life  and  mingle  with  her  in  her 
struggles,  even  though  there  be  a  small  standing  army.  To  be  a 
son  of  Zion  is  to  sink  one's  self  neck-deep  in  our  common  human- 
ity. It  is  to  hear  God  calling  us  to  meet  Him  and  uncover  His 
face,  not  only  in  the  silences  of  the  forest,  and  the  infinite  spaces 
of  heaven,  but  where  men  and  women  herd,  and  suffer  and  strug- 
gle and  sin.  Yes,  and  it  is  to  invent  marvels  and  discover  laws, 
and  write  books,  and  argue  cases,  and  strike  balances,  and  all  the 
time  be  realizing  that  somehow  this  also  is  meeting  and  serving 
God.  Better  the  spattering  of  one's  garments  with  the  muck 
and  blood  and  tears  of  a  weary  sinning  old  world,  than  to  be  the 
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highest  archangel,  who  never  had  the  joy  of  discovery,  the  thirst 
for  knowledge,  the  passion  for  truth,  the  rapture  of  redemption. 
The  son  of  Zion  lives  above  the  gold  line  where  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness matures  the  fruitage  of  success — mercy,  sympathy,  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice.  Without  these,  prince,  poet  and  millionaire  were 
abject  and  undone.  Measured  by  the  rule  of  gold  the  divinest 
life  ever  lived  was  a  failure,  but  measured  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
crucifixion  was  a  sublime  success.  Measure  your  life  against  the 
Christ  and  you  possess  the  standard  of  eternal  living. 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PROVOST 

Commencement  Day  Exercises 

Gentlemen:  In  the  year  of  my  graduation  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  first  visit  towards  the  West  was  made.  That  visit  was 
precisely  one  year  later  than  that  in  which  the  orator  of  the  day 
was  born.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  building  of  railroads  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  had  just  been  begun.  Not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  track  had  been  laid,  and  I  traveled  by  stage- 
coach some  hundreds  of  miles,  following  the  road  which  new 
settlers  were  daily  making  more  and  more  clear  by  their  long 
wagons,  beating  down  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie. 

But  a  few  years  before  that  date,  the  population  of  Minne- 
sota, when  its  first  census  was  taken,  numbered  about  six  thou- 
sand persons, — less  than  sixty-one  hundred.  To-day  its  popula- 
tion is  nearly  two  millions — a  thrifty,  earnest,  fearless,  patriotic, 
constructive  community.  A  strong  influence  in  this  population 
comes  from  a  nation  to  which  our  orator  is  nearly  related, — the 
nation  which,  when  Governor  Johnson  was  but  a  lad,  had  the 
smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  any  country  in  Europe  or  in 
America ;  for  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  Sweden 
were  in  actual  attendance  at  the  schools,  or  were  receiving  certi- 
fied instruction  elsewhere,  satisfactory  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 
The  spirit  and  example  of  the  Swedish  laws  concerning  edu- 
cation have  had  their  influence  upon  the  State  of  Minnesota.  It 
maintains  a  model  school  system  and  one  of  the  notable  State  uni- 
versities of  the  West,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with  a  student 
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body  of  over  4,000,  known  and  respected  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  greatest  object  of  State  pride  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota itself. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  without  representation  in  Minnesota. 
One  of  our  loyal  alumni  associations  meets  there  in  annual  re- 
union and  a  son  of  Pennsylvania  sits  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Minnesota.  To-day,  by  adoption,  we  add  another  name  to  the  roll 
of  the  sons  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  person  of  the  Governor  of  that 
Commonwealth;  the  first  western  man  invited  to  take  the  fore- 
most part  in  our  annual  Commencement.  Born  in  Minnesota 
when  that  still  young  State  was  just  beginning  to  be  settled.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  the  first  person  born  in  the  State  ever  nominated, 
and  the  first  person  born  in  the  State  ever  elected,  and  now  twice 
elected,  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his 
Commonwealth.  His  honesty,  his  courtesy  and  his  sustained 
application  to  duty,  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  have  so  met 
the  respect  and  the  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens  that,  although 
of  the  opposite  party  in  politics  from  that  which  has  for  rfiany 
years  controlled  Minnesota,  he  was  elected  upon  the  first  occasion 
as  a  Democratic  Governor  of  Minnesota, — when  President  Roose- 
velt carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of  160,000,  and  he  has  recently 
been  re-elected  by  a  significant  majority  when  the  entire  remain- 
der of  the  Republican  ticket  was  chosen  by  an  almost  equally  sig- 
nificant majority. 

Before  presenting  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
to  you,  may  I  say  one  or  two  words  as  to  the  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this;  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  have.  The  object  which  our  founders  had  was  a  simple 
one,  but  as  elevated  as  it  was  simple.  It  was  not  only  that  here 
we  should  have  some  years  of  a  happy  life,  in  work,  in  compan- 
ionship and  in  friendship  together,  and  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  a  clearer  understanding  in  all  things;  but  that  we  should 
learn  by  the  instruction  received  here,  and  by  observation,  and  by 
the  friendships  made  here,  to  apply  one  test  to  all  our  thoughts 
and  words  and  deeds,  the  test  of  truth.  Truth  means  life,  and 
the  opposite — a  lie — means  death.  Truth  means  other  things 
than  this,  too.     It  leads  to  culture,  to  love  of  art,  to  the  love  of 
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nature,  and  to  the  best  of  all  that  this  world  affords ;  to  simplicity 
in  living,  to  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  to  an  always  generous 
consideration  of  others,  and  of  our  duty  to  them  and  of  their 
rights,  as  well  as  of  our  own. 

After  to-day  you  will  begin  your  lifework,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries,  but  you 
will  not  be  alone,  for  wherever  you  may  go,  you  are  almost  sure 
to  find  Pennsylvania  men.  Your  thoughts  will  be  often  turned  to 
this  place,  and  many  of  you  will  come  back  hither  in  the  passing 
years,  to  meet  your  fellows,  to  enjoy  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  see  in  what  ways  you  can  help  her.  When  John 
Morgan,  of  the  Class  of  1757,  Physician-in-Chief  to  the  American 
Armies  under  General  Washington,  and  a  fellow  classmate  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  asked  why  he  founded  the  Medical  School  of  this  Univer- 
sity, the  first  Medical  School  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  his 
reply  was,  "Because  of  the  debt  which  I  owe  to  my  Alma  Mater." 

And,  gentlemen,  we  do  all  invoke  upon  you,  moved  as  you 
are,  to-day,  with  high  hopes,  we  invoke  upon  you  the  benediction 
of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  citizens.  And  upon  our 
own  University,  and  upon  all  institutions  of  learning, — es- 
pecially to-day  upon  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  upon  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, — let  us  all  invoke  a  benediction,  too, 
in  the  words  which  one  of  our  college  men,  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  re- 
cently sung,  although  he,  now  near  to  fourscore  years,  is  still 
young  in  thought  and  action : 

"Almighty  Father !     Bless  this  home 
Of  youthful  hopes  and  honest  strife ; 
Wherever  these  Thy  children  roam, 
Be  Thou  their  stay  in  death  and  life. 

"That  when  with  years  they  bring  us  here, 
The  simple  tale  of  service  done, 
Or  victories  to  a  nation  dear, 
Or  triumphs  peaceful  lives  have  won. 

"Here  shall  the  mother,  at  whose  knee 

They  heard  the  words  that  guide  and  guard, 
Glad  of  her  children,  proudly  see 
In  noble  lives  her  best  reward." 
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COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  John  A.  Johnson,  LL.D.,  Governor  of  Minnesota 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  great  institution  of 
learning,  a  history  which  runs  back  to  colonial  days,  your  Provost 
has  elected  to  go  into  the  far  Northwest  for  someone  to  deliver 
your  Commencement  address.  Why  the  marked  honor  thus  con- 
ferred has  fallen  to  me,  and  to  the  great  State  which  I  represent, 
he  has  not  fully  explained. 

Perhaps  he  thought,  and  rightly,  of  the  Northwest,  the 
empire  which  extends  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific,  as 
the  gateway  of  opportunity,  as  the  sunlit  door  to  the  world's 
youth  and  education  and  ambition,  as  the  promised  land  for  the 
ti\ained  minds  and  progressive  ideals  of  the  children  of  Israel  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alleghenies. 

He  may  have  thought,  too,  and  again  rightly,  that  what  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  has  been  to  the  American  continent  and 
to  the  world  during  three  hundred  years  of  our  country's  colonial 
and  constitutional  history,  that,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
destined  to  be,  yea,  in  part  has  already  become,  as  a  factor  in  the 
nation's  political  and  industrial  development  and  as  a  mecca  for 
the  industrious  home  seekers  of  Europe,  in  the  noon-day  of  our 
nation's  twentieth  century  expansion  and  on  during  the  genera- 
tions to  come;  and  with  foresight  and  wise  beneficence  he  may 
have  planned  for  you — a  plan  which  has  my  cordial  endorsement 
and  most  heartfelt  support — a  part  and  a  place  in  that  great  cen- 
tral field  of  national  development  and  wide  theatre  of  national 
activity. 

Again,  as  the  honored  head  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  your  Provost  may  have  had  in 
mind,  and  still  rightly,  that  the  North  Star  State  for  which  I  am 
here  to  speak  may  have  a  message  of  fraternal  greeting  and 
friendship  to  the  great  Keystone  State,  because  of  the  ties  of 
blood  and  kinship,  and  because  of  the  industrial  relations  and 
historic  traditions,  which  forever  unite  the  two  Commonwealths. 

You  may  remember  that  the  first  Territorial  Governor  of 
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Minnesota  during  its  pioneer  formative  period,  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  during  the  stirring  ordeals  of  the  Civil  War 
and  United  States  Senator  during  the  days  of  national  recon- 
struction, that  stalwart  and  veteran  statesman,  the  late  Alexander 
Ramsey,  was  a  son  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  your  capital  city  of 
Harrisburg,  of  ;that  splendid  combination  of  sterling  Pennsyl- 
vania stock,  Scotch-German,  twice  your  member  of  Congress  in 
the  national  capital ;  and  that  his  queenly  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  with  the  traditional  ''thee"  and  "thou"  of 
her  Quaker  ancestry  as  a  descendant  of  the  followers  of  Penn. 
The  State  of  Minnesota,  which,  during  the  half  century  of  its 
prosperous  development  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  has  been  so 
deeply  indebted  to  the  labor,  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Alexander 
Ramsey  and  his  Quaker  wife,  to-day  welcomes  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  home  where  Pennsylvania  stock 
and  Pennsylvania  principles  have  so  long  been  established  that 
they  are  sinew  of  our  sinew  and  bone  of  our  bone. 

There  is  another  ancestral  tie  of  kinship  between  the  two 
States,  which  almost  antedates  recorded  history.  You  know  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley  to-day  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Scandinavian  race  in  America.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
the  home  of  the  Scandinavian  in  America  was  the  Delaware 
valley.  The  Swedes  were  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  not  only 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  Delaware  and  western  New  Jersey. 
Before  he  fell  on  the  battlefield  of  Lutzen,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  outlined  to  the  Swedish  Government  a  plan  for  a  New 
Sweden  in  America,  which  should  be  the  asylum  of  all  who 
sought  religious  and  political  freedom,  and  the  charter  of  1634 
for  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware  was  in  pur- 
suance of  his  dying  wish.  From  Delaware  Bay  up  the  river 
beyond  this  city  as  far  as  Trenton,  the  Swedish  pioneers  bought 
from  the  Indians  the  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  nearly 
a  half  century  before  the  grant  to  Penn.  They  built  numerous 
forts  and  villages,  establishing  the  city  of  Wilmington  in  1638, 
over  sixty  years  before  Penn  gave  a  charter  to  Philadelphia; 
and  on  an  island  just  below  this  city  they  erected  the  capitol  of 
their  colony.  In  1655  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  was  absorbed 
by  force  of  conquest  by  New  Amsterdam,  which  in  turn  by  force 
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of  English  conquest  became  New  York;  but  the  vSwe(Hsh  settle- 
ments continued  to  flourish  until  the  grant  to  Penn  made  them 
the  nucleus  of  the  Quaker  and  German  imniii;rations  which 
founded  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  to  these  Swedish  pioneer  settlers,  and  the  Quaker  and 
German  neighbors  who  soon  joined  them,  that  Penn  issued  that 
epoch-making  proclamation  of  168 1,  with  its  famous  guaranty — 
''you  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own  making."  William 
Penn's  proclamation  was  the  democratic  forerunner,  if  not  the 
historic  parent,  of  the  great  historic  documents  of  1776,  of  1787, 
and  1789,  which  were  the  foundations  of  this  republic  at  its 
creation,  are  its  living  spirit  to-day,  and  I  believe  will  stand  as 
the  beacon  light  of  freemen  in  every  clime  and  on  every  shore 
from  this  day  forevermore. 

Were  I  to-day,  as  a  humble  descendant  of  the  followers  of 
Gjistavus  Adolphus,  to  issue  to  you,  the  descendants  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Penn,  a  proclamation  of  greeting  and  good  will,  wel- 
coming you  to  the  good  soil  and  inviting  opportunities  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Minnesota,  as  indeed  I  am  prone  to  do,  I  could 
not  write  a  greeting  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  more 
fitting  to  the  subject,  than  that  which  Penn  wrote  to  the  pioneer 
followers  of  Adolphus  on  this  spot,  and  site  of  your  Alma  Mater, 
226  years  ago,  in  the  following  language: 

"My  friends,  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  These  are 
to  let  you  know  that  it  hath  pleased  God  and  His  Providence  to  cist  you 
in  my  Lot  and  Care.  It  is  a  business,  that,  though  I  never  undertook 
before,  yet  God  hath  given  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty  and  an  honest 
heart  to  do  it  uprightly. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  your  change  of  the  King's  choice ; 
for  you  are  now  fixt  at  the  mercy  of  no  Governor  that  comes  to  make 
his  fortune  great.  You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  live  a  free,  and,  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  people.  I  shall  not 
usurp  the  right  to  any,  nor  oppress  his  person.  God  hath  furnished  me 
with  a  better  resolution,  and  hath  given  me  his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short, 
whatever  sober  and  free  man  can  reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with.  .     . 

"I  beseech  God  to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein 
prosper  you  and  your  children  after  you.  I  am  your  true  friend,  April, 
1681. 

"Wm.  Penn." 
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The  only  time  Penn  ever  interposed  to  object  to  the  kind 
of  government  his  colonists  framed  in  this  "Holy  Experiment," 
as  he  termed  it,  was  when  he  wrote  from  London  three  years 
later:  "For  the  love  of  God,  me,  and  the  poor  country,  be  not  so 
governmentish ;"  which  proves  that  Penn  was  one  of  the  original 
Democrats  of  America. 

But  the  great  civil  conflict  of  1861  cemented  the  bonds  of 
Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  by  a  still  closer  tie,  the  flag  of  the 
Union  and  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  When  the  shot  was  fired  on 
Sumter,  Minnesota  was  an  undeveloped  pioneer  State,  not  yet 
three  years  old,  with  Oregon  and  Kansas,  that  were  just  ad- 
mitted, one  of  the  infant  members  of  the  Union.  Yet  the  first 
regiment  tendered  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
Union  was  the  First  Minnesota ;  and  of  a  total  census  population 
of  172,000  souls,  24,000,  or  14  per  cent  of  all,  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  their  country. 

This  week,  forty-six  years  ago,  was  the  great  commencement 
week  of  the  boys  of  the  First  Minnesota.  It  was  the  class  of  '61, 
Minnesota  boys  in  blue,  eager  to  enter  upon  their  soldier  career. 
Most  of  them  were  about  the  age  of  this  class  of  '07,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  plain  young  men,  sons  of  the  frontier,  that  was 
yet  a  class  with  noble  lineage — descendants,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
Miles  Standish  and  the  Pilgrims,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  South- 
ern cavaliers,  the  Carrolls  and  the  Harrisons,  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  son  of  old  Erin  and  Scotia,  and  descendants  of  Penn- 
sylvania Quakers  and  New  Amsterdam  Dutch ;  descendants  of 
soldiers  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  followers  of 
Adolphus,  who  had  marched  to  the  sacred  battle-hymn,  "A  Strong 
Fortress  is  our  God,"  at  Lutzen. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  money  in  the  first 
instance  to  equip  this  First  Minnesota  regiment  was  raised  by 
Governor  Ramsey  among  his  Philadelphia  friends. 

Forty-six  years  ago  last  Thursday  that  class  of  '61  received 
their  sheepskins  in  the  shape  of  orders  from  Simon  Cameron, 
again  a  son  of  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of  War,  to 
proceed  to  Harrisburg,  your  capital,  subject  to  further  orders. 
Forty-six  years  ago  to-day  they  were  passing  through  your  state ; 
and  enlisting  Pennsylvania  boys  in  blue  shouted  to  them  along 
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the  route — "Go  for  them,  boys  of  Minnesota,  go  for  them;  we'll 
be  with  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  brave  aspirations  of  the  Minnesota  men  were  soon  put 
to  the  test.  Scarcely  two  years  later,  July  2,  1863 — you  know 
the  story.  It  was  the  second  day  at  Gettysburg.  Sickles'  forces, 
defeated  in  the  peach  orchard,  were  fugitives  before  the  superior 
forces  of  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Eight  companies  of  the  First 
Minnesota,  262  men  in  all,  stood  guard  over  a  battery  on  the  hill 
at  the  Union  center.  General  Hancock  rode  up  at  full  speed,  and 
after  vainly  trying  to  stop  the  fugitives,  spurred  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  First  Minnesota  stood  firm. 

"What  regiment  is  this?"  asked  Hancock. 

"First  Minnesota,"  answered  Colonel  Colvill. 

"Charge  those  lines,"  shouted  Hancock. 

With  fixed  bayonets,  first  at  double  quick,  and  then  at  full 
"^peed,  in  the  face  of  the  concentrated  Confederate  fire,  the  brave 
262  charged  down  the  hill,  broke  through  the  first  Confederate 
line,  driving  it  back  upon  the  second,  thereby  stopping  the  whole 
Confederate  advance ;  then,  under  cover  of  rocks  and  stumps, 
held  their  ground  in  the  dry  creek  below,  until  the  Union  reserve 
gained  the  position  above  and  turned  Gettysburg  into  Union 
victory. 

Their  duty  done,  the  First  Minnesota  marched  back  victors 
to  their  position.  But  not  the  262.  There  were  47  survivors — 
215  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field — not  a  man  missing. 

In  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  there  was 
a  loss  of  247  out  of  a  total  of  673,  or  37  per  cent.  In  the  charge 
of  the  First  Minnesota  at  Gettysburg,  not  on  horse  at  a  blind 
gallop,  but  on  foot  into  flame  and  death,  the  loss  was  83  per  cent. 

Colonel  Fox,  in  his  work  on  "Regimental  Losses  in  the 
American  Civil  War,"  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  First  Min- 
nesota as  "without  equal  in  the  records  of  modern  warfare." 
General  Hancock,  who  issued  the  command  to  save  the  day,  has 
declared  of  the  achievement  of  those  young  men :  "There  is  no 
more  gallant  deed  recorded  in  history." 

If  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  class  of  1907,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  desire  from  Minnesota  a  sign,  a 
spirit  of  inspiration,  a  token  of  the  qualities  that  command  vie- 
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tory  and  success  on  earth,  or  an  example  of  the  achievements  of 
fame  and  glory  that  may  be  won  by  high  purpose  and  great 
resolve,  I  point  you  to  the  Minnesota  class  of  '61,  whose  blood, 
shed  for  you  and  for  all,  has  been  a  part  of  the  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania now  for  over  forty  years. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  hope  to  instruct  you ;  but  anticipating 
the  wish  of  your  respected  leader  I  do  bring  to  you  the  message 
of  encouragement  and  opportunity.  I  would  not  dwell  upon  the 
past,  your  courses  of  study,  or  your  associations.  These,  in  a 
sense,  are  at  an  end.  Your  college  life  has  closed,  and  whatever 
the  successes  or  failures,  they  are  over.  That  the  years  just 
past  have  been  of  benefit  there  can  be  no  dispute,  for  every  man 
and  woman  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  who  has  been  given 
a  college  or  university  education.  Some  there  are  who  argue 
that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value;  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  college 
man;  that  Dartmouth  did  little  for  Webster,  and  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  great  had  none  of  his  life  been  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  a  college  wall.  Possibly,  and  still  Webster  was  a 
college  man.  What  he  might  have  been  under  other  conditions, 
who  can  say?  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  gained  what  knowledge  he  had 
in  the  university  of  all  men,  but  who  knows  at  what  a  sacrifice 
to  himself,  and  who  will  say  that  he  might  not  have  been  greater 
with  the  added  advantage  of  college  training  ?  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  country  to  have  assembled  in  many  centers,  many  men  of 
great  learning  who  can  and  do  disseminate  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  any  age  to  have  men  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves  that  they  may  become  the  torch-bearers 
of  progress  and  keep  aflame  the  lamp  that  radiates  the  light  of 
the  best  thought  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race.  Lincoln, 
and  any  other  man  who  has  burned  the  midnight  oil,  simply 
gleaned  from  meager  sources  through  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
that  which  comes  to  you  in  far  more  complete  and  available  form 
through  the  aid  of  teachers,  laboratories,  and  all  modern  aids  to 
intellectual  research.  Education,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  main  simply 
the  cultivation  of  the  talents  with  which  you  have  been  naturally 
endowed,  and  the  acquirement  of  the  methods  and  principles 
which  will  enable  you  to  unlock  the  doors  of  science  and  the 
chambers  of  wisdom. 
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The  dean  of  one  of  our  university  departments  said  that  boys 
did  not  learn  anything  at  college ;  that  they  were  simply  taught 
how  to  learn.  This  is  to  some  extent  true ;  but  the  secret  of  the 
how,  what,  and  where  of  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  which 
gives  the  power  of  concentration,  and  a  broad,  true  and  logical 
grasp  of  the  world's  problems  as  they  arise  in  life,  are  the  most 
valuable  assets  in  a  world  where  brains  hold  scepter.  The  non- 
college  man  who  seeks  a  parity  with  college  men  in  any  avenue 
realizes  the  absence  of  college  training  in  himself,  and  even 
though  not  willing  to  admit  it,  he  will  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  there  are  few  things,  material  or  otherwise,  which  he  so 
greatly  envies. 

In  college  life,  I  imagine,  wealth,  or  rather,  the  absence  of 
it,  causes  its  usual  share  of  grief.  The  poor  boy  on  his  tedious 
way  through  school  has  felt  the  handicap  in  favor  of  his  more 
"^favored  rival.  But  from  commencement  day  on  the  handicap 
will  change,  and  the  boy  who  may  have  had  to  work  his  way 
through  school  will  find  it  no  new  thing  to  work  his  way  through 
life,  while  he  to  whom  hardship  was  a  stranger  may  find  the 
world  a  gallery  which  will  weary  the  body  and  torture  the  mind. 
The  great  law  of  compensation  thus  rules  even  student  life.  To 
recall  the  wasted  opportunities  of  the  past  with  ceaseless  regret 
serves  no  purpose.  Conscience  carefully  attends  to  this,  and  to 
those  of  you  who  have  been  unfaithful  to  yourselves,  the  penalty 
will  be  duly  inflicted.  If,  in  the  retrospect,  you  find  much  left 
undone,  and  some  things  better  were  they  left  undone,  there  is 
the  remedy  of  future  correction.  What  I  would  most  desire  in 
this  personal  message  which  I  address  to  each  of  you  on  this 
commencement  day  of  your  career  in  the  world's  campaign  is 
to  impress  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  you  from  this  day 
on  into  the  future  and  to  reveal  to  you  the  opportunities  which 
belong  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  been  favored  with 
academic  life. 

Opportunity  and  responsibility  in  life's  career  go  together. 
The  capital  equipment  and  the  opportunities  measure  the  respon- 
sibilities; and  upon  the  university  graduates  of  this  land  great 
responsibilities  rest,  as  great  opportunities  are  given.  Of  the 
eighty-five  million  people  of  this  nation,  one-fifth,  or  seventeen 
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million,  are  enrolled  in  school  work.  Of  the  seventeen  million 
who  attend  schools,  less  than  one  million  receive  the  secondary 
education  of  high  school  and  academy  training;  and  of  the 
million  or  less  who  attend  high  schols  and  academies,  less  than 
one-fifth  go  to  the  college  and  the  university ;  while  of  these  again 
only  a  minor  fraction  graduate  with  a  thorough  university  train- 
ing. You,  therefore,  are  a  part  of  the  favored  and  select  remnant 
chosen  to  do  the  world's  most  exacting  brain-work.  You  are  the 
handful  selected  for  the  nation's  most  trying  ordeals. 

And  do  you  realize  that  you  owe  the  people  of  this  country 
a  life-long  debt?  The  total  permanent  trust  fund  of  the  nation 
invested  in  its  educational  plant  represents  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  savings  of  the  many,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  receive  their 
return  on  the  investment  only  through  the  blessings  of  your 
achievements  and  the  influence  of  your  lives  upon  the  nation  and 
the  human  race.  The  national  government  alone  has  donated  to 
education  lands  valued  at  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  National,  state,  and  municipal  support  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities  runs  into  the  millions.  Your  own  institu- 
tion expends  near  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  to  turn  out  its 
annual  product  at  commencement  day.  Your  debt  to  the  state 
and  its  taxpayers,  your  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
are,  therefore,  vast,  as  your  equipment  is  thorough  and  your 
opportunities  broad  and  inviting. 

To  the  equipment  of  training  and  learning  given  you,  there 
are  additional  qualities  which  you  only  can  supply.  Manhood 
and  womanhood,  honor  and  character,  are  inborn.  Education 
may  help  burnish  them,  but  the  native  metal  must  be  in  the 
person,  or  not  at  all.  A  man  is  a  man  before  he  has  had  training, 
and  no  amount  of  schooling  can  inject  honor  and  backbone  into 
the  creature  that  is  born  spineless.  Education  has  done  more  for 
civilization  than  perhaps  any  other  one  factor ;  but  it  cannot 
produce  in  men  the  big  heart  and  the  high  ideal  which  command 
the  love,  respect,  and  confidence  of  men,  without  which  true  and 
great  success  is  unattainable  and  no  success  is  worth  having. 
The  world  wants  educated  men,  but  first  of  all  it  wants  men — 
men  of  honor,  men  of  character,  men  who  are  not  prone  to 
dethrone  their  own  reason  by  excessive  indulgence  in  those  things 
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which  tear  down  and  destroy,  rather  than  those  tliiii<;s  which 
build  up  and  create.  We  hear  nuich  in  these  days  about  over- 
production;  but  there  never  has  been  and  never  wiH  be  such  a 
thing  as  overpro(hiction  of  good  men  and  they  will  always  com- 
mand attention  and  find  their  places  awaiting  them.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  always  applies  here  as  elsewhere.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  fields,  you  will  find  an  eternal  law  which  is  as 
inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  it  is  a  moral  law  which 
is  primarily  a  necessity  to  success. 

He  who  has  measured  up  to  every  moral  requirement  will 
find  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  West  is  the  mecca  of  mankind,  but  it  demands  honest,  pure, 
vigorous  and  courageous  men  as  much  as  any  other  section  of 
the  earth.  To  the  commonplace  man  it  offers  commonplace  op- 
portunities, and  no  more.  It  winnows  the  grain  from  the  chaff, 
^nd  its  rich  harvests  go  to  the  former.  Opportunities  lie  open  to 
all  alike,  but  fortune  favors  that  man, 

"Who  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means;  but  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire 

And  in  himself  possesses  his  own  desire ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust;  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  worldly  state." 

The  boy  just  out  of  school  looks  first  for  a  location  where 
he  may  begin  the  career  which  is  to  lead  him  to  success.  He 
finds  all  the  good  positions  gone,  all  the  good  locations  filled. 
They  always  were.  The  places  which  are  purely  sinecures  never 
existed,  or,  like  the  best  fishing  holes,  are  just  a  little  farther  on, 
and  when  you  go  farther  on  they  are  still  farther  ahead.  And 
yet  the  world  never  presented  so  many  glowing  opportunities  as 
to-day.  The  great  West,  which  half  a  century  ago  was  a  wilder- 
ness governed  by  savages,  is  literally  filled  with  golden  chances 
for  anybody  with  brains,  character  and  industry.  In  less  than 
two  decades  there  have  been  uncovered  in  Minnesota  the  most 
wonderful  iron  deposits  the  world  has  ever  known,  to-day  pro- 
ducing one-half  the  iron  ore  of  America  and  one-fourth  the 
annual  product  of  the  world. 
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From  Montana  south  to  the  Rio  Grande,  exploration  of  the 
hills  by  intelligent  men  has  converted  a  desert  as  bleak  and 
barren  as  Sahara,  and  brought  forth  a  teeming  industry  which 
adds  to  the  world's  wealth,  besides  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  and  silver,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  copper 
annually.  Great  as  the  developments  have  been,  the  work  has 
just  begun,  and  still  treasure  hidden  and  concealed  by  nature  in 
the  most  mysterious  places  awaits  the  genius  of  the  young  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  put  his  engineering  skill  against  subtle 
nature,  and  who  has  a  resolution  that  will  not  be  denied.  Along 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Father  of  Waters  and  its  tributaries 
lies  a  region  unequaled  on  any  continent  either  in  agricultural 
results  achieved  or  in  undeveloped  agricultural  opportunities. 
Agricultural  science,  engineering  science,  a  proper  amalgam  of 
industry  and  brains,  here  find  their  exhaustless  opportunities. 
Although  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  already 
contribute  to  the  nation  three-fourths  of  its  cereal  wealth,  only  a 
minor  portion  of  the  surface  is  yet  tilled,  and  in  the  Far  West 
barely  a  fragment.  Modern  science  applied  to  farming  pro- 
cesses, engineering  genius  applied  to  irrigation  and  drainage, 
progressive  ideas  and  scientific  skill  devoted  to  good  roads  and 
forestry,  will  quadruple  the  agricultural  wealth  of  our  great 
western  empire  within  the  lifetime  of  those  I  now  address.  And 
your  country  turns  to  you,  Class  of  '07,  and  your  fellow-alumni 
in  the  other  great  university  laboratories  of  the  land,  to  improve 
your  opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  advance  the  nation's  car 
of  industrial  progress  and  solve  the  world's  problem  of  subsist- 
ence. But,  rich  as  is  the  West,  even,  in  opportunity,  it  has  no 
place  for  the  sluggard  or  the  dissembler.  The  best  positions, 
there  as  elsewhere  on  the  revolving  planet,  go  only  to  the  best 
men,  to  courage,  honor,  self-reliance,  and  the  genius  of  un- 
remitting toil. 

Foremost  among  your  opportunities,  as  well  as  among  your 
duties,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  nation — ^the  good  of  all.  As 
all  have  sacrificed  for  you,  so  it  is  now  your  opportunity  and 
privileged  duty  and  destiny  to  achieve  for  all.  For  this  career 
there  is  no  training,  no  atmosphere,  no  historic  ideal,  no  patriotic 
inspiration,   like   that   which   goes  with,   fills  and   pervades  the 
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American  university  ;  and  here  at  your  own  Altna  Mater,  j^nadu- 
ates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  this  capital  city  of  the 
American  colonies  and  of  the  repubHc  in  the  days  of  the  fathers, 
you  have  the  four-fold  inspiration  not  only  of  training  and  en- 
vironment, but  of  historic  precept  and  example.  Here  was  the 
homestead  of  William  Penn.  Here  were  the  camps  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  yeomanry.  Here  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Lee  and 
Sherman,  Morris  and  Franklin  spoke.  Here  was  assembled 
America's  Colonial  Congress,  and  here  was  located  the  govern- 
ment of  the  first  presidents  of  the  republic.  Here  were  planned, 
framed,  and  established,  by  the  most  glorious  galaxy  of  patriotism 
in  history's  great  political  drama,  those  pillars  of  our  national 
faith  and  corner-stone  of  our  national  existence — the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  Constitution. 
^Here  still  hangs  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  and  here  the  pioneers  of 
the  United  States,  patriots  of  three  centuries,  look  down  upon 
you  as  you  take  up  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equality  which  to 
you  they  blessed  and  bequeathed. 

Do  you  ask  if  the  field  is  ripe  for  great  civic  achievement? 
Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  nation's  political  problems 
were  solved  in  the  days  of  Washington,  or  Webster,  or  of  Lin- 
coln !  The  world's  civic  problems  are  never  solved,  and  never 
will  be  so  long  as  greed  and  selfish  power  can  find  political  scep- 
ters to  grasp,  and  so  long  as  servile  placemen  can  find  special 
interest  to  gratify.  Never  was  the  battlefield  of  government  for 
the  people  more  deeply  in  need  of  loyal  soldiers  than  to-day,  and 
never  brighter  were  the  opportunities  for  glorious  achievement. 
Edmund  Burke  declared  that  on  questions  of  political  reforms 
the  general  mass  of  men  were  fifty  years  behindhand.  That  is 
to  say,  it  takes  the  good  part  of  two  generations  to  educate  men 
out  of  their  political  ruts  of  self-interest  and  prejudice.  It  is 
your  opportunity  to  reduce  that  fifty-year  period  to  twenty,  ten, 
five,  and  perchance  one.  Do  not  think  this  achievement  easy. 
Remember  that  the  road  of  political  progress  from  the  birth  of 
the  early  Greek  and  Roman  republics  down  to  these  days  of  spoils, 
machinery,  and  protected  billion-dollar  trusts  is  paved  with  the 
bones  of  patriots  and  lined  with  the  wrecks  of  reform.    Lowell 
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has  pointed  out  to  you  the  danger  and  the  resource  of  poUtical 
reform  in  the  stanza : 

"Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne; 
But  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

Do  you  ask  for  a  catalogue  of  patriotic  opportunities?  Do 
you  ask  to  have  the  problems  of  the  republic,  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  labeled  and  marshaled  for  your  inspiration?  You  will 
find  them  on  every  hand  among  the  hosts  of  special  privilege, 
wherever  a  public  law,  a  public  right,  a  public  trust,  the  public 
treasury,  the  public  property,  powers  and  privileges  are  devoted 
to  a  private  end,  or  whenever  the  public  interest  is  subordinated 
to  that  of  a  class. 

You  will  find  them  in  the  great  question  of  trust  domina- 
tion, giant-born  and  flourishing  under  a  conflict  of  law  which 
at  one  and  the  same  time  prohibits  its  existence  and  yet  protect- 
ing and  fostering  its  development.  Or  in  the  great  problem  of 
transportation  with  railroad  corporations  enthroned  upon  eighteen 
billion  dollars  of  capital  securities,  endowed  by  the  government 
with  the  sovereign  power  of  eminent  domain,  collecting  tolls  now 
aggregating  two  billions  of  dollars  per  annum,  or  over  three 
times  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the  national  government,  and  the 
nation  only  feebly  and  imperfectly  able  to  control  its  means  of 
transportation.  Or  again  in  the  problem  of  the  status  and  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  man,  still,  after  nearly  a  century  of  argument 
and  conflict,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  vexatious  problems 
since  the  days  when  the  children  of  Israel  contended  with  Pharaoh. 
It  took  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  their  contemporaries  years  to 
arouse  America  to  a  realization  that  slavery  was  not  for  America. 
It  cost  the  country  a  war  lasting  five  years  and  an  expenditure 
of  lives  and  money  beyond  calculation.  The  problem  was  not 
even  then  worked  out  to  its  final  successful  conclusion,  for  there 
is  arising  upon  our  national  horizon  this  same  question  of  the 
races.  Its  solution  is  being  deferred  because  the  master  mind 
has  not  worked  out  the   science  of  its  law  of  gravitation  and 
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America  still  awaits  him.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
solution  of  this  great  question  is  education;  if  so,  it  is  one  with 
which  men  of  education  are  required  to  deal. 

Demanding  the  best  and  most  careful  national  thought  is  the 
question  of  our  colonial  possessions.  This  nation  was  born  under 
the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  right  of  self-government,  a  pro- 
test against  the  theory  of  foreign  possession  and  colonial  rule ; 
while  to-day  we  are  a  mother  country,  denying  to  our  colonial 
subjects  even  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  in  our  Con- 
stitution, from  which  our  government  derives  its  powers,  and 
denying  that  this  Constitution  controls  our  scepter  or  follows  our 
flag.  It  is  of  no  avail  now  to  discuss  whether  the  war  of  the 
Philippines  was  just  or  unjust;  whether  the  acquisition  was  wise 
or  unwise.  The  condition  remains  that  the  Philippines  are  ours, 
both  by  right  of  conquest  and  purchase.  The  lands  are  to-day 
under  the  American  flag,  but  it  becomes  America  to  deal  with 
the  people  of  that  far-away  country  with  the  same  fairness  with 
which  we  treat  each  other.  The  theory  of  our  government,  yea, 
our  own  Constitution,  guarantees  equality  to  all  who  are  subject 
to  national  control.  It  may  have  been  an  error  to  have  taken 
them,  an  error  to  have  kept  them ;  but  whatever  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  that  the  present  condition  cannot  continue  permanently 
is  self-evident.  It  is  our  duty  to  bend  every  energy  to  bring  the 
people  of  what  are  now  called  the  American  dependencies  to  such 
a  condition  that  the  blessings  of  constitutional  government  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  them  as  fully  and  freely  as  by  ourselves,  and  by 
conferring  those  blessings  win  the  love  of  the  people. 

America  can  less  aflford  to  rule  by  despotism  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth.  It  must  rule  by  love  and  affection  and  main- 
tain for  all  the  people  strict  equality  before  the  law.  Who  knows 
but  from  these  assembled  here  shall  be  chosen  the  man  or  set  of 
men  who  are  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  great  national  or 
international  problem? — international  because  it  is  bound  in  the 
years  to  come  to  involve  the  great  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pacific.  In  the  Far  East  has  arisen  a  great  world  power 
whose  vision  is  broad  enough  to  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  the 
islands  scattered  in  the  course  of  the  sun  in  its  daily  journey. 

Recently  there  has  been  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  greater 
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centralization  of  power  in  the  federal  government  for  the 
curbing  of  some  of  the  evils  which  threaten  the  public  interest. 
Under  our  system  of  government  the  States  are  sovereign  within 
their  domains  in  regard  to  all  domestic  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  any  departure  from  this  theory  would  be,  in  my 
mind,  dangerous — as  dangerous  as  though  one  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  assume  the  functions  of  another  branch  of  the 
civil  government,  or  as  if  the  States  were  to  encroach  upon  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  national  government.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  builders  of  our  national  structure  built  better  than 
they  knew,  and  better  than  we  appreciate,  and  that  our  national 
safety  lies  in  strict  adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  To 
so  harmonize  national  legislation  and  State  legislation  that  the 
former  shall  include  everything  strictly  national  and  interstate 
and  the  latter  cover  all  conditions  which  begin  and  end  within 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  nicest  problems  of  the  future  American 
statesman,  and  to  your  earnest  study  it  is  respectfully  com- 
mended. 

It  is  your  lifelong  opportunity  and  duty  to  protest  against 
wrong  and  oppression  wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether  it  be 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  in  public  affairs,  or  in  commercial  ag- 
grandizement. The  Boston  tea  party  was  but  a  protest  against 
the  encroachment  of  avarice  and  greed  upon  the  rights  of  a 
people  who  felt  that  man  had  a  right  to  be  free.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  a  formal  declaration  of  the  facts  and 
principles  upon  which  the  protest  of  arms  was  based.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  the  fruit  of  a  protest  against 
wrong  and  against  the  worst  form  of  human  oppression.  Most 
of  us  are  apt  to  feel  that,  had  we  lived  in  the  past,  we  would 
have  figured  in  the  great  movements  which  comprise  in  large  part 
the  world's  history ;  that  had  we  lived  in  Athens,  we  might  have 
helped  to  shape  the  marbled  columns  which  marked  the  civiliza- 
tion of  two  thousand  years  ago ;  that  had  we  lived  in  Rome,  we 
might  have  been  of  the  Legions  which  triumphed  over  savagery ; 
that  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Romantic  legion  of  France, 
we  might  have  mingled  the  eagles  of  France  with  those  of  the 
snow-capped  Alps;  had  we  lived  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  own 
country,  we  too  might  have  suffered  at  Valley  Forge  or  have 
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cast  our  fi)rUine  with  Marion  or  Warren;  or,  had  wc  hccn  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Civil  War,  wc  might  have  contributed  our  service 
to  our  country's  common  cause.  Ikit  wc  (hdn't  hve  then.  Our 
faces  are  not  turned  to  the  past.  Our  country  calls  us  as  much 
now  as  it  called  patriots  then.  It  may  not  ask  us  to  shed  our 
blood  or  lay  down  our  lives,  but  it  asks  us  to  live  for  it,  to  love  it, 
and  it  demands,  as  it  has  a  right  to  demand,  that  we  give  it  the 
best  that  is  in  us  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  for  the  progress 
and  glory  of  American  institutions.  Patriots  died  to  preserve  it 
for  you  and  me.  Innumerable  headstones  on  Northern  and 
Southern  fields  tell  what  it  cost  to  preserve  it  to  us ;  monuments 
stand  to  remind  us  that  Americans  shall  never  again  oppose  each 
other  by  force  of  arms  and  that  the  future  holds  for  us  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  highest  and  best  form  of  citizenship;  a  citizenship 
which  believes  in  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  the  land,  which  tells 
u^  that  no  one  is  greater  than  the  law  or  has  the  right  to  violate  it. 

There  has  in  the  past  been  a  tendency  to  evade  and  ignore 
the  law,  and  this  tendency  to  outlawry  has  been  promoted  by 
public  officials  who  have  constituted  themselves  the  discriminating 
power  between  public  policy  and  the  law. 

When  one  man  is  privileged  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  in  law,  or  acting  in  a  public  capacity  dares  to 
usurp  a  function  of  government  not  vested  in  him  legally,  and 
this  comes  to  be  generally  sanctioned,  there  is  danger  to  Amer- 
ican institutions.  There  has  been  abuse  of  authority  in  this 
direction  in  the  past;  there  is,  I  hope,  a  growing  tendency  now 
to  avoid  that  danger.  If  we  are  to  go  forward  rather  than 
deteriorate,  there  must  be  a  common  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  men  of  America  to  get  back  to  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  abide  with  those  constitutional  funda- 
mentals which  are  symbols  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
no  set  of  men  is  better  equipped  for  patriotic  service  in  this 
direction  than  the  intelligent  college  men  of  the  country.  There 
are  evils  in  our  body  politic ;  evils  which,  while  they  do  not  seri- 
ously threaten  the  life  of  the  nation,  are  doing  great  injury  to 
the  many  whose  toil  and  earnings  support  it.  The  inflation  of 
values,  the  creation  of  monopolies,  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to  pro- 
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mote  or  destroy  any  industrial,  transportation  or  commercial 
enterprise,  are  evils  which  must  be  removed,  because  to  those 
who  have  been  given  this  power  has  come  the  intoxication 
which  sudden  wealth  too  often  produces.  Riotous  indulgence  in 
these  excesses  must  bring,  if  continued,  eventual  destruction. 

One  of  the  Greek  mythological  tales  relates  how  Helios,  the 
sun,  rises  in  the  morning  from  the  ocean  to  guide  the  fire-breath- 
ing steeds  of  the  shining  sun  chariot  through  the  sphere  of 
heaven,  and  that  at  night  he  again  sinks  into  the  ocean  in  the 
west  and  rides  in  a  golden  boat  around  the  north  to  the  east, 
where  his  gorgeous  palaces  lie.  One  day  the  son,  Phaethon,  an 
ambitious  youth,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive 
the  chariot,  but  his  arms  were  not  strong  enough  to  bridle  the 
wild  steeds,  which  tore  along,  now  above  the  road,  scorching 
heaven,  then  below  it,  endangering  the  earth,  until  Jupiter,  in 
order  to  save  the  universe  from  destruction,  was  forced  to  kill 
him  with  a  thunderbolt,  which  descends  with  a  crash  and  hurls 
him  from  his  chariot  into  the  river  beneath. 

There  is  an  application  of  the  Greek  tale  to  the  present 
conditions.  If  intoxicated  money  power,  usurping  the  chariot 
reins  of  the  nation,  continues  in  its  selfish  and  high-handed 
course,  the  American  conscience,  expressed  in  the  law  and  ballot 
of  an  outraged  people,  will  be  driven  to  heroic  means  to  arrest 
the  mad  flight  and  restore  the  country  to  its  industrial  and  social 
equilibrium.  What  this  country  needs  to-day  is  a  national  policy 
free  from  the  domination  of  class,  section,  and  special  interest — a 
fundamental  policy  which  stands  for  the  liberty,  security,  growth 
and  development  of  the  whole  country,  by  affording  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  its  citizens  to  share  in  the  country  which  nature 
has  lavished  upon  America. 

The  right  to  enjoy  property  is  guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  can  be  denied  to  no  citizen.  Just  how  far  this  right 
goes  is  open  to  dispute.  Doubtless  great  achievements  are  ren- 
dered more  easily  possible  by  the  aggregation  of  the  wealth  of 
many  into  one  common  enterprise  or  corporation ;  but,  this  done, 
the  question  arises.  How  far  must  the  right  of  individuals  be 
subordinate  to  the  corporate  power  thus  by  law  conferred?  In 
the  industrial  and  transportation  realms  there  have  been  certain 
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encroaclinients  upon  the  ri<;lit  of  those  vvlio  labor,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  shippers  and  consumers,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
excite  popular  prejudice  against  capital  and  its  corporate  ag- 
gressions. 

There  must  naturally  be  a  happy  medium,  which  will  enable 
us  all  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  American  opportunity  and 
American  institutions.  Capital  invested  into  enterprise  must  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  its  investment. 
Men  who  have  legitimately  acquired  much  property  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  safety  in  the  form  of  government  under 
which  it  exists ;  but  the  people  also  must  be  secured  in  their  rights, 
must  stand  exempt  from  monopolistic  exactions,  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  that  the  law  will  not  protect  a  man  just  because  he  is 
rich.  Moreover,  labor  must  be  sure  of  a  fair  and  humane  treat- 
ment and  of  a  just  and  liberal  reward.  The  sovereign  power 
AVhich  permits  a  corporation  to  exist  must  reserve  the  right  to 
supervise  and  regulate  its  acts,  so  that  there  will  be  honesty  and 
justice,  moderation  and  equality  in  the  discharge  of  the  corpora- 
tion's semi-public  functions.  Recent  maladministration  of  trust 
funds  of  the  insured;  recent  exposures  of  almost  insanely  dis- 
honest conduct  in  transportation  and  finance ;  the  refusal  of  cor- 
porate power  to  abide  by  the  law  of  the  land — all  tell  us  that  this 
republic  cannot  safely  neglect  to  exercise  every  peaceful  and 
constitutional  prerogative  enjoyed  by  a  sovereign  people  in  con- 
trolling the  corporations  it  has  created,  in  requiring  observance 
of  law  and  public  interest  from  the  money  power  which  it  fosters 
and  protects,  and  in  subordinating  every  special  interest  to  the 
general  welfare  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  and  all 
the  people. 

This  is  a  government  of  the  people  for  all  of  the  people,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  must  be  supreme.  No  man,  no 
interest,  no  class  is  greater  than  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  our 
republic  is  to  endure — and  it  will  endure — the  power  must  reside 
equally  in  the  sovereign  many  in  accord  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  1776  and  1789. 

Class  of  1907,  in  the  last  analysis  your  State,  your  nation, 
your  country  is  your  Alma  Mater,  and  the  flag  of  the  republic  is 
your  class  emblem.     You  go  forward  to  fill  a  high  position  in 
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the  world — to  become  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest 
world-power  among  the  nations.  In  no  land,  in  no  age  are 
greater  powers,  are  greater  liberties,  are  greater  opportunities, 
are  greater  duties  and  responsibilities  conferred  upon  the  intelli- 
gent and  morally  responsible  young  men  and  women  of  the  race 
than  this  country,  this  Commonwealth,  this  University  confers 
upon  you  on  this  twentieth  century  day  in  June. 

You  look  forward  to  success.  What  is  success?  That  de- 
pends upon  your  ideal  of  life,  upon  the  life-work  you  have  chosen, 
upon  the  life  standards  you  hold  before  you,  upon  the  heart, 
character,  purpose  and  inspiration  which  guide  your  career  and 
govern  your  destiny.  Some  of  you  go  forward  to  amass  wealth ; 
others  to  achieve  political  fame  or  military  renown ;  others  to 
give  professional  or  industrial  service  to  humanity ;  others  to  add 
to  the  world's  wealth  of  literature,  science  and  arts ;  others  to 
build  the  home  and  bless  its  childhood  and  motherhood;  and 
others  simply  and  plainly  to  serve  wherever  and  whenever  the 
hour  of  duty  may  call.  There  are  no  set  routes  and  no  chosen 
goals,  no  prescribed  place  or  time  or  condition.  Success  dwells 
alike  in  the  palace  and  the  hovel.  As  for  the  golden  age,  St. 
Simon  assures  you  it  lies  before  you. 

Personally  I  would  rather  be  able  to  write  a  book  that  would 
live  one  hundred  years  than  be  able  to  amass  wealth  that  would 
enable  those  who  inherit  it  to  live  for  generations  in  luxury ;  and 
yet  the  amassing  of  wealth  may  be  of  vast  industrial  service  to 
the  country  and  to  those  who  seek  honest  work  and  wages.  But 
wealth-getting  becomes  a  crime  when  the  man  obtains  it  by  the 
sale  of  all  his  finer  instincts,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  character,  by 
the  violation  of  the  nation's  laws,  and  by  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  others  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  happiness.  It  is  the  spirit, 
and  not  the  thing,  which  determines  the  nobility  of  a  career  and 
the  degree  of  success.  The  highest  victories  may  be  what  the 
world  calls  failures.  Remember  the  life  motto  of  the  founder  of 
your  Commonwealth,  the  author  of  "No  Cross,  no  Crown." 
Remember  that  time  and  patient  toil  only  can  yield  any  great 
victory.  Keppler  did  not  learn  to  measure  the  stars  in  a  night, 
but  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  stellar  world  after  a  lifetime  of 
research.    The  great  soldier  who  emerged  from  the  French  Revo- 
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lutioii  had  the  natural  genius  of  selfish  ambition,  but  his  war 
knowledge  was  the  result  of  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
war  conditions  from  childhood  to  Waterloo.  The  Wizard  of 
Menlo  Park  has  given  a  life  to  research  that  the  world  may  be 
enriched  by  a  knowledge  of  that  subtle  fluid  which  seems  to  be 
the  means  of  revolutionizing  the  world.  In  a  small  country  town 
of  my  own  State  a  doctor  of  the  sick  has  brought  physical  resto- 
ration to  thousands  who  had  abandoned  hope.  In  his  simple, 
unostentatious  way  he  has  gone  about  his  mission  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  that  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  every 
surgeon  of  America.  He  didn't  need  the  added  advantage  of 
those  things  which  are  always  in  the  metropolis.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  science  and  the  mastery  of  his  profession. 
He  had  the  genius  of  application,  and  because  no  task  was  too 
severe,  the  name  of  Mayo  is  known  wherever  there  are  those  who 
practice  the  medical  profession. 

I  asked  the  great  railway  giant  of  our  western  country  to 
account  for  his  genius.  His  answer  was  that  there  is  no  genius 
except  the  genius  of  hard  work — the  genius  which  does  not  over- 
look the  smallest  details.  This  man  controls  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  and  knows  the  condition  and  the  earning 
capacity  of  every  main  line  and  every  branch  line.  He  unlocked 
the  door  of  opportunity  by  mastering  the  smallest  details  of  his 
business  and  by  being  big  enough  to  group  all  of  the  little  things 
into  one  big  thing. 

Along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  imbedded  the 
greatest  and  richest  iron  deposit  known  to  the  world.  Uncov- 
ered within  a  decade,  they  have  enriched  the  wealth  of  the  world 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  The  one  man 
who  personally  supervises  this  great  region  was  a  railway  brake- 
man  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  he  possessed  the  genius  of 
hard  work  and  he  possessed  the  instinct  of  wanting  to  know 
more  about  mining  than  any  other  man  in  America.  He  bat- 
tered down  and  broke  in  the  door  of  opportunity  and  made  an 
example  for  the  young  men  of  his  age. 

A  Western  lawyer  was  recently  chosen  to  represent  his 
country  in  some  of  the  most  important  litigations  ever  undertaken 
by  the  United  States.    The  rule  of  his  professional  life  has  been 
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that  there  were  no  big  things  in  the  law ;  that  the  fabric  of  juris- 
prudence was  made  of  small  details,  in  the  weaving  of  which 
endless  toil  and  honest  effort  were  essential. 

These  men  all  had  humble  beginnings  and  started  in  the 
world  gifted  with  far  less  promise  than  that  which  the  world 
holds  for  you.  It  shows  you  that  success  does  not  come  in  a  day, 
in  a  month,  in  a  year.  It  comes  in  a  lifetime — a  lifetime  of  high 
resolve  and  sacrifice  of  non-essentials. 

May  that  success,  the  success  of  faithful  service  and  earnest 
purpose,  whether  in  walks  high  or  humble,  accompany  you. 
Remember  that  in  your  success,  in  the  achievements  of  the  high- 
minded  youth  of  to-day,  lies  the  destiny  of  your  country  to- 
morrow. Upon  you,  your  manhood,  your  enthusiasm,  your 
fidelity  to  truth,  your  loyalty  to  country  and  race,  rest  possibili- 
ties, responsibilities,  opportunities  and  destinies  of  which  neither 
you  nor  I  to-day  may  dream. 
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Presentation  Addresses  by  Joseph  Levering  Jones,  Esq. 

HiDEYO     NOGUCHI. 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  Hideyo  Noguchi. 

From  out  of  the  Orient,  Japan,  a  mighty  nation,  walketh, 
kingship  on  its  brow,  and  mental  power,  vast,  daring,  resistless, 
gleaming  from  its  eyes ;  out  of  the  depth  of  brooding  ages  walk- 
eth, farseeing,  calm,  undaunted. 

The  awakening  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history. 
In  a  meagre  half  century,  a  few  sea-girt  isles,  stretched  along  the 
neighboring  coast,  as  England  along  the  European  shore,  have 
vindicated  their  supremacy  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  war.  Such  an  awakening  could  only  come  in  a 
people  who  possessed  the  elements  of  an  heroic  past  and  had 
always  carried  the  possibilities  of  a  world's  greatness  in  them- 
selves. 

Japan,  preserving  the  best  that  exists  in  her  own  civilization, 
is  appropriating  from  the  Occident  all  that  her  energetic  nature 
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can  acquire  and  of  which  her  ju(l<;niciil  approves.  Her  people 
have  the  courage  and  ambition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  different 
spheres  of  action  these  two  virile  races  represent  the  social  and 
political  forces  that  will  largely  affect  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
Time  must  be  allowed  to  bring  them  into  a  perfect  relationship. 
One  of  the  fortunate  results  of  their  intellectual  contact  is  the 
■welcome  presence  of  our  young  but  distinguished  guest. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of  Tokio  in  1897, 
and  came  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900,  where  he 
immediately  engaged  in  general  pathological  work.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  From  this  he  retired  in 
1904,  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  research 
work  in  other  institutions. 

He  represents  the  ardent,  progressive  and  aspiring  spirit  of 
his  countrymen.  He  is  conscious  that  every  scientific  fact,  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  to  another,  becomes  a  part  of  the  wealth 
of  both,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  this 
broad  humanity  that  he  is  pursuing  his  life-work  in  biology.  He 
has  brought  to  us  a  generous  nature,  accomplished  manners,  an 
acute  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  prolonged  and  arduous  labor, 
and  a  rich  and  orderly  mind  that  pursues  his  investigations  with 
tenacious  purpose. 

For  his  treatise  on  the  "Biological  Constituents  of  Snake 
Venom,"  and  for  several  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  medical  science,  the  Trustees  request  that  you  confer  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 


Leonard  Pearson. 

There  are  four  orders  of  physicians — the  enlightened  gar- 
dener, who  deals  with  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  and 
their  utilization  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  creating  new  varieties 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  ministering  to  their  health  and  beauty — 
the  physician,  who,  delving  into  the  life  of  animals,  deals  with 
the  pathology  of  the  innumerable  diseases  that  afiflict  them,  allevi- 
ates their  suffering,  conquers  destructive  epidemics,  and  espe- 
cially helps  to  preserve  and  improve  some  species  for  the  use  of 
mankind — the  physician  of  the  human  body,  profound  student  of 
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the  sources  of  disease,  practitioner  in  the  art  of  heahng,  pro- 
longing existence  by  his  knowledge  of  preservative  and  recreative 
forces,  drawn  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  that  he 
employs  in  his  divine  art — and  lastly,  the  physician  of  the  soul, 
who  spiritualizes  the  body,  and  helps  to  guide  our  immortal  part 
from  earth,  invisibly  to  heaven. 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  Leonard  Pearson,  surgeon 
and  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  our  University,  to 
confer  upon  him  another  and  well-deserved  academic  degree.  He 
has  studied  the  important  science  of  his  profession  of  veterinary 
medicine,  not  regarding  his  dumb  yet  sensitive  patients  merely  as 
subjects  for  experiment;  nor  considering  only  their  commercial 
value;  but  governed  always  by  the  delicate  spirit  of  mercy,  the 
highest  quality  brought  into  the  practice  of  those  arts  or  sciences 
which  seek  to  prevent,  or  modify  human  suffering. 

Upon  the  afflicted  animals  submitted  to  his  care  he  has 
applied  an  unsurpassed  practical  judgment,  the  outgrowth  of 
an  unusual  and  varied  experience. 

He  has  materially  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  some  special  diseases  that  afflict  our  domestic  animals  and  has 
thus  efficiently  served  our  important  agricultural  interests. 

He  carries  an  infinite  patience  into  his  laboratory  work,  and 
unites  with  it  in  an  eminent  degree  that  necessary  faculty  of  the 
investigator — the  power  of  accurate  and  reflective  observation. 

For  the  fidelity  of  his  services  to  the  University  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  progress  in  medical  science,  the  Trustees,  with  pleas- 
ure, present  him  to  you  that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 


Rudolph  Hering. 

The  subject  of  a  water  supply  for  a  hamlet,  or  a  metropolis, 
may  impose  upon  the  farmer  or  the  engineer  the  most  perplex- 
ing difficulties.  It  is  easily  invested,  however,  with  the  charm  of 
sacred  narrative,  the  spirit  of  poesy,  or  the  romance  that  sur- 
rounds the  fountains  of  a  classic  past. 

We  are  privileged  to  linger  in  semi-reality  with  Rebecca 
and  her  maidens  by  the  well;  taste  the  sparkling  liquid  that 
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refreshes  our  lips  from  the  old  nioss-covcrcd  bucket;  or  gaze 
upon  the  exquisite  paintings  of  Cabanel,  portraying  the  patrician 
youth  of  Rome  disporting  in  luxurious  baths  of  marble  into 
which  the  limpid  water  pours  in  never-ending  streams  through 
the  mouths  of  fauns  and  tritons. 

The  passionate  movement  of  modern  civilization  somewhat 
blurs  these  alluring  pictures.  An  age  that  is  great  industrially 
must  be  an  age  dealing  with  potential  forces.  The  hydraulic 
engineer,  builder  of  great  reservoirs,  lives  in  a  world  of  stern 
reality,  occupied  with  mathematics  and  materials,  calculating  the 
durability  of  iron  and  steel,  the  value  of  properties,  the  most  eco- 
nomical methods  in  use  and  distribution  of  water. 

We  have  invited  Rudolph  Hering  to  be  present,  because  he 
has  fathomed  in  so  many  instances  the  hidden  sources  of  the 
springs  of  the  earth,  isolated  wide  areas  of  vale  and  woodland 
from  private  pollution,  gathered  the  raindrops  of  the  clouds, 
distilled  and  artificially  distributed  them  for  public  convenience. 
The  imposing  stations  where  his  talent  has  found  play  are  dotted 
across  the  map  from  Philadelphia  to  Honolulu.  All  the  methods 
and  all  knowledge  of  hydraulic  engineering  are  at  his  command, 
and  his  decision  determines,  or  guides,  the  construction  of  im- 
portant municipal  works,  related  to  sewage,  water  and  sanita- 
tion. He  estimates  the  drainage  of  an  area  with  the  accuracy 
that  an  assayist  determines  the  value  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  rock; 
carries  stone  aqueducts  across  rivers  in  aerial  and  beauteous 
flight;  and  constructs  a  network  of  iron  arteries  over  which  we, 
unconscious,  walk,  while  they  are  performing  their  beneficent 
mission. 

For  his  talent  and  learning  applied  to  promote  the  health  of 
millions  of  our  citizens,  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the 
Provost  that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 


Horace  Lemuel  Wells. 

We  believe  that  with  common  consent  the  being  that  would 
be  accorded  the  first  place  in  the  science  of  Chemistry  is  the  genii 
that  attended  upon  the  magic  lamp  of  Aladdin ;  yet  how  insignifi- 
cant his  spectacular  performances  in  comparison  with  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  those  intellects  that  have  created  from  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist  the  science  of  metallurgy,  have  transmuted  the 
hidden  metals  of  the  earth  into  the  active  currency  of  the  world ; 
have  taught  the  processes  by  which  there  has  been  produced  in  a 
single  day,  for  use  in  the  arts  and  trade,  copper,  silver  and  gold 
that  would  have  weighed  to  the  earth  the  slaves  that  obeyed  the 
Arabian  genii. 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  Horace  Lemuel  Wells,  one 
of  the  modern  chemists,  who  is  not  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  but 
has  become  its  master.  He  holds  mystic  sway  over  the  precious 
ores  of  the  earth.  He  receives  by  deputy  from  the  hands  of 
armies  working,  in  its  profound  depths,  rock  from  many  strata, 
that,  by  the  alchemy  of  his  art,  yields  the  wealth  upon  which 
rests  all  material  civilization. 

No  phase  of  chemistry  more  captivates  the  mind  and  com- 
mands its  powers  than  the  study  of  the  bond  of  affinity  that 
exists  in  the  elements.  Attraction,  repulsion,  negation  of  atti- 
tude, exist  in  solid  substances  as  well  as  in  human  society.  The 
solution  of  these  subtle  laws  has  already  produced  results  in 
commerce  difficult  to  measure.  Perkin  extracts  aniline  dyfes 
from  carbons.  What  has  been  their  effect  upon  art  and  interior 
decoration  ?  Franklin  captures  electricity  from  the  clouds.  What 
has  been  its  effect  upon  the  social  life  of  mankind?  The  by- 
product of  minerals  and  oils  often  represent  the  largest  profit 
taken  from  them. 

The  affinity  of  the  elements  is  the  actual — the  dream  world — 
of  this  profound  chemist.  He  establishes  their  relation  that  the 
miner  may  gain  new  value  from  his  ores.  He  gives  new  meaning 
and  value  to  methods  of  smelting.  He  takes  the  discarded  tail- 
ings of  mines,  and  out  of  them  extracts  fortune. 

A  distinguished  professor  in  the  great  University  of  Yale, — 
his  Alma  Mater, — for  the  results  of  fundamental  importance 
accomplished  by  him  in  science,  and  for  his  important  discoveries 
on  the  subject  of  Valency,  the  bond  of  affinity  between  the  ele- 
ments, and  for  his  valuable  publications  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects, we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost  that  he  may 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
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Wo  have  invited  to  be  present  Oliver  lluekel,  a  f^radnatc  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  finely  loyal  and  distin- 
g-uished  class  of  1887,  student  at  Harvard,  Berlin  and  Oxford. 
He  entered  the  ministry  as  his  calling  with  the  sensibility  and 
reverence  of  a  priest  bowing  before  his  shrine.  He  sought  inspi- 
ration from  the  cities  where  Paul  preached,  and  the  land  where 
Christ,  rejected,  walked  in  overwhelming  sadness  of  spirit.  He 
has  appropriated  from  every  country  he  visited  and  wherein  he 
dwelt  something  vividly  descriptive  of  its  habits,  customs,  peo- 
ple and  religion.  Profoundly  learned  in  many  things,  familiar 
with  the  significant  movements  of  history  in  all  lands,  as  a 
traveler  keenly  observant,  he  has  portrayed,  with  vividness  and 
power,  impressions  of  classic  Greece  and  incidents  of  student  life 
at  Old  Oxford. 

"*  Imaginative  and  reflective,  the  conflict  of  the  soul  of  man, 
with  the  temptations  that  surround  him,  is  the  theme  that  has 
deeply  moved  his  being.  It  has  been  this  undercurrent  that  must 
have  prompted  his  translation  of  "Lohengrin"  and  of  ''Parsifal" 
— describing  struggle,  passion,  redemption — the  battle  of  the 
mortal  with  evil  for  immortality.  It  is  the  inspiring  note  of  his 
poetry,  and  of  his  sermons,  which,  continually  recognizing  the 
limitations  of  earthly  strength  and  endeavor,  teach  that  self- 
renunciation,  as  a  dogma  of  the  heart,  is  the  saving  and  ennobling 
force  in  all  existence. 

A  comprehensive  analyst  of  human  emotions,  he  finds  in  their 
depth  and  in  their  action  the  spirit  of  eternal  purpose  and  redeem- 
ing grace.  He  has  enriched  our  literature  with  his  poetry,  his 
reflections  and  his  religious  teachings. 

For  the  extent  of  his  services  to  religion  and  letters  we 
present  him  to  the  Provost  that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 


George  Wharton  Pepper. 

"What  shall  I  seek  ?"  was  the  question  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
"Truth,"  was  the  reply  of  the  sage,  and  "How  live?"  "With 
honor,"  was  the  answer.  And  "What  of  the  hereafter  ?"  "Trust 
in  the  gods." 
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We  have  invited  to  be  present  to-day  George  Wharton  Pep- 
per, because  as  citizen,  scholar,  jurist,  we  feel  that  from  his 
youth  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  by  the  old  philosopher  have 
been  the  guiding  principles  of  his  career. 

As  a  student  in  our  University,  he  v^as  distinguished  for  the 
variety  of  his  general  knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  classical 
scholarship.  He  embraced  the  study  of  the  law,  fitted  for  it  by 
unusual  physical,  moral  ^nd  intellectual  endowments.  His  mind, 
trained  by  continuous  study,  appreciative  and  analytical,  solves 
easily,  with  sound  judgment,  the  abstruse  legal  problems  that 
come  to  him  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the 
domain  of  reason  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  law,  whether 
displaying  his  power  by  forensic  art  or  formal  brief,  he  irresistibly 
influences  the  judicial  mind  towards  his  own  conclusions.  Pos- 
sessing a  generous  and  courageous  civic  spirit,  independent  in 
political  judgment  and  action,  beneficent  in  disposition,  he  has 
upon  many  occasions  exerted  these  qualities  in  the  interest  of 
mankind.  Religious  in  temperament,  his  devotion  at  the  altar 
he  carries  into  action  in  contact  with  the  world.  Gentle  in  man- 
ner, ardent  and  unfaltering  in  conviction,  the  Church  and  society 
have  often  been  enlightened  and  influenced  by  his  views. 

The  conceded  leader  of  our  Junior  bar,  teacher  in  juris- 
prudence, the  science  in  application  that  advances  justice  in 
human  affairs,  advancing  in  achievement  wherever  his  energies 
are  directed,  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  you  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


John  A.  Johnson. 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  John  A.  Johnson.  His  parents 
come  from  distant  and  heroic  Sweden,  home  of  the  Norsemen 
and  Sagas.  Migrating  to  America,  they  moved  westward  to  the 
wild  and  limitless  plains  across  which  still  roamed  the  braves  of 
the  Sioux  and  the  Dakota.  Here  this  son  was  born,  and  as  he 
grew  to  manhood,  aided  to  transform  uncultivated  fields  and 
tangled  forests  into  agricultural  communities  and  municipal  life. 
Then  he  learned  the  art  of  printing,  then  journalism,  and  after- 
wards politics.     This  was  the  realm  where  his  ascendency  pre- 
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vailed.  He  won  the  rc<;arcl  of  the  peoj)le  by  his  inchistry  and  his 
integrity  and  by  his  devotion  to  their  interests.  They  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  office  of  State  Senator.  Their  confidence 
was  strengthened  as  they  observed  his  pubhc  career.  Govern- 
ment, he  declared,  is  but  a  political  device  whereby  all  men  are 
insured  the  fullest  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  or 
to  create  new  forces  from  nature  which  will  add  to  individual 
prosperity.  His  ultimate  election  and  re-election  as  Governor 
of  Minnesota  came  by  a  natural  law  of  political  evolution. 

Of  all  sciences,  that  of  politics  is  supreme.  It  furnishes  the 
basic  ideas  out  of  which  law,  order  and  civilization  grow.  Organ- 
ized knowledge — mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  mechanics 
— follow  only  its  recognized  establishment.  They  cannot  precede 
it.  He  who  helps  to  form  or  maintain  a  State  must  always  rank 
w»ith  the  noblest  figures  in  history.  Men  of  this  type  create  or 
preserve  the  human  foundations  on  which  art,  science,  culture, 
morality  and  religion  are  built.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
their  relation  to  our  progress. 

We  accord  honor  to  one  of  the  master  builders  of  the  im- 
perial Northwest. 

For  the  civic  virtues  that  he  has  displayed  as  printer,  jour- 
nalist and  statesman,  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  you  that 
he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  formal  session  for  the 
reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
on  Saturday,  June  15,  1907,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall,  the 
Provost  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-five  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the 
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Graduate    School    had    been    fulfilled,    and    recommending    the 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.     Their  names  follow: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


Robert  Thompson  Adams  : 

Pedagogy. 
Edwin  Stanley  Armstrong 

English. 
Emily   Macklin   Atkinson: 

English. 
King  D  Beach  : 

Sociolog\^ 
William  Frederic  Craig: 

Psychology. 
Chester  Edward  Dimick  : 

Mathematics. 
Ralph  Douglas  Fleming: 

Economics. 
Helen  Garwood: 

English. 
Isabella  Rachel  Gill  : 

English. 
John  Rudolph   Hunsicker: 

American   History. 
Jiujiro  Ito: 

Transportation  and 
Commerce. 
Jacob   Buehrle   Krause: 

Pedagogy. 


Urban  Augustin  Lavery: 

Political   Science. 
Mabel  Agnes  Lorenz  : 

English. 
Charles  Kjiieble  Meschter 

English. 
Alice  Paul: 

Economics. 
Ruth  Evelyn  Robinson  : 

European   History. 
Salomon   Leopold  Millard 
Rosenberg  : 

Romanics. 
George  Edward  Roth  : 

English    Philology. 
Attilio  Filippo  Sbedico: 

Romanics. 
Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly: 

English. 
John  Walter  Spangler: 

Classical  Languages- 
Clara  Louise  Thompson  : 

Classical  Languages. 
George  Arthur  Walton  : 

English. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Joseph  Samuel  Hepburn  : 
Chemistry. 


After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-six  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to 
subject.  Each  candidate 'was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  out- 
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line  of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after 
the  credential  had  heen  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any 
member  of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate 
or  presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 


IN  ZOOLOGY: 

Professor   Conklin,   Presenter. 

MARY  ISABEL  STEELE  was  born  in  Audrain  Co.,  Missouri.  She 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  University  of  Missouri  in 
1900,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  in  1901.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School 
of  this  University  in  the  same  year  as  Bennett  Fellow  in  Zoology,  1901- 
1902,  electing  Zoology  as  her  major  and  Botany  and  Philosophy  as  her 
minors.  She  has  recorded  twenty-six  courses  to  her  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in 
her  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Regeneration  in  the  Compound  Eyes 
OF  Crustacea." 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  regenerate  lost  appendages,  such  as  legs  of 
antennae,  many  Crustacea  are  also  able  to  regenerate  the  eyes.  This  latter 
fact  is  particularly  true  when  the  optic  ganglia  have  not  been  seriously 
injured.  In  general  the  Decapod  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs,  lobsters,  cray- 
fish and  shrimp,  have  the  eyes  mounted  upon  movable  stalks.  The  distal 
end  of  the  stalk  is  occupied  by  the  eye  proper  and  the  body  of  the  stalk  by 
the  optic  ganglion;  consequently,  removing  a  part  of  the  eye  or  the  whole 
of  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation. 

Hermit  crabs  may  regenerate  an  eye  within  thirty-five  or  forty-five 
days,  even  after  half  the  optic  ganglion  has  been  destroyed;  the  optic 
ganglion  itself,  however,  does  not  regenerate.  Shrimp  may  replace  the 
lost  eye  in  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  if  the  optic  ganglion  has 
not  been  injured.  After  the  eye  and  optic  ganglion  have  both  been  re- 
moved none  of  the  forms  experimented  upon  ever  replace  the  eye  with  a 
new  one. 

Under  such  conditions,  however,  hermit  crabs,  crayfish  and  some  other 
Crustacea  may  regenerate  an  antenna-like  organ  in  place  of  the  eye.  To  all 
appearances  this  organ  is  a  functional  sense  organ,  but  it  is  probably  not 
sensitive  to  light. 

E.  G.  Conklin, 
C.  G.  Child^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 
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Professor   Conklin^   Presenter, 

FRANK  MACY  SURFACE  was  born  in  Eaton,  Ohio.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1904,  and 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  1905.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this 
University  in  the  same  year  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology,  1905- 1906, 
electing  Zoology  as  his  major  and  Botany  as  his  minor.  He  was  reap- 
pointed ,  Harrison  Fellow  for  1906-1907.  He  has  recorded  twenty-four 
courses  to  his  credit,  and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Early  Development  of  a  Poly- 
clad^  Planocera  Inquiltna,  Wheeler/' 

The  latest  complete  account  of  the  embryology  of  the  group  of  marine 
flat  worms  known  as  the  Polyclads  was  that  of  Arnold  Lang,  published  in 
1884.  The  early  development  of  these  animals  shows  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  molluscs  and  annelids.  Nevertheless,  according  to  ex- 
isting accounts,  the  fate  of  many  of  the  cleavage  cells  in  the  polyclad 
embryo  differs  very  greatly  from  the  corresponding  cells  in  the  molluscs 
and  annelids.  So  fundamental  is  this  difference  that  Professor  E,  B. 
Wilson  has  characterized  it  as  "the  climax  in  the  contradictions  of  com- 
parative embryology." 

The  present  work  has  shown  that  in  the  species  studied  the  history 
of  the  various  cleavage  cells  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  the  polyclad  as 
in  the  mollusc  and  annelid.  This  fact,  important  in  itself,  lends  consid- 
erable support  to  the  view  already  expressed  on  comparative  anatomical 
grounds,  that,  in  their  early  history,  the  polyclads  were  closely  related  to 
the  groups  of  the  molluscs  and  annelids, 

A  number  of  other  points  of  interest  have  also  been  established, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

E.  G.  Conklin, 
C.  G,  Child^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  HI, 

Dean. 


IN  CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Smith^  Presenter, 

JOHN  FRAZER  was  born  in  Paris,  France.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1903.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  the  same  year,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and 
minor  subject.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1904,  He 
has  twenty-eight  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  a  great  amount  of 
laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certi- 
fies that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr,  Frazer  has  been  instructor 
in  Chemistry  from  1903- 1906. 
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The  subject  of  liis  thesis  is:  "The  Application  of  the  Rotating 
Anode  to  Certain  Electrolytic  Separations  and  an  Investigation 
OF  the  Electro-Deposition  of  Indium  with  the  Use  of  the  Rotating 
Anode." 

The  introduction  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  work  done  in  electro- 
chemistry, particularly  in  reference  to  the  deposition  of  metals  from  their 
solutions  by  means  of  the  currents.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great 
advantage  and  saving  of  time  in  performing  this  electrolysis  while  causing 
the  anode  or  positive  pole  to  rotate,  thus  agitating  the  liquid.  Mention  is 
made  to  some  of  the  work  performed  in  the  laboratory  which  has  de- 
veloped this  subject  to  a  marked  degree  and  which  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  modus  operandi  very  generally  in  places  where  electro-analysis 
is  carried  on. 

The  application  of  the  rotating  anode  to  making  separations,  i.  e.,  of 
so  regulating  the  current  that  in  a  mixture  of  salts  of  two  metals,  one  of 
the  metals  will  be  completely  deposited  from  its  solution,  leaving  the  sec- 
ond metal  in  its  original  form  undecomposed. 

The  actual  experimental  work  consisted  in  making  separations  and 
determinations  of  copper  and  cadmium. 

The  dissertation  also  contains  a  description  of  how  the  rare  metal 
Indium  was  prepared  in  a  form  suitable  for  deposition  by  the  electric 
current.  A  search  was  made  for  the  conditions  under  w^hich  this  metal 
could  be  most  satisfactorily  deposited  from  solution  of  its  salts,  the  sul- 
phate in  this  case. 

It  was  found  that  from  solutions  of  Rochelle  salts,  potassium  sodium 
tartrate,  deposits  were  obtained,  magnificent  in  appearance,  compact, 
lustrous,  and  thoroughly  adherent,  which  did  not  alter  in  the  air. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  ChilDj  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  POTTER  McCUTCHEON,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1903. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  same  year,  electing  Chemistry  as 
his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  recorded  nineteen  courses  to  his 
credit,  and  laboratory  work  to  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  this.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  Mr.  McCutcheon's  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served 
as  assistant  in  Chemistry  since  1904. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "New  Results  in  Electro- Analysis." 

This  investigation  is  a  continuation  of  the  electrolytic  determination 
of  anions  and  cations  with  the  Smith-Hildebrand  cell. 
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The  cell  consisted  of  a  crystallizing  dish,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
covered  with  mercury.  Inside  of  this  was  placed  a  beaker  without  a 
bottom  and  supported  on  a  glass  triangle  so  that  its  lower  edge  extended 
slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The  mercury  served  as  kathode. 
The  anode  was  a  disk  of  platinum  gauze,  plated  with  silver  and  rotated  by 
a  motor. 

The  solution  to  be  analyzed,  for  example,  common  salt,  was  placed 
in  the  inner  compartment  and  electrolyzed.  The  chlorine  attached  itself 
to  the  anode,  which  was  dried  and  weighed.  The  sodium  passed  into  the 
mercury  and  formed  an  amalgam,  which  decomposed  in  the  outer  com- 
partment, forming  caustic  soda  with  the  water  placed  there.  The  caustic 
was  titrated  with  standard  acid. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  what  metals  made  the  most  suita- 
ble anodes  for  the  various  anions.  Attention  was  given  to  the  behavior 
of  solutions  of  the  metallic  chlorides  in  the  apparatus  described.  It  was 
found  that  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth  formed  amalgams, 
which  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydroxides  in  the  outer  compart- 
ment; that  the  chlorides  of  the  earth  metals  form  amalgams,  which  de- 
compose with  the  formation  of  hydroxides  in  the  inner  compartment. 

Separations  were  based  on  these  facts.  Sodium,  potassium  lithium, 
barium  and  strontium  were  separated  from  uranium.  Barium  was  sepa- 
rated from  zirconium,  thorium  and  certain  of  the  rare  earths.  Calcium 
was  separated  from  magnesium,  and  barium  from  calcium.  Finally,  a 
mixture  of  barium,  calcium  and  magnesium  was  separated. 

The  formation  of  a  colloidal  solution  was  observed  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  cerium  chloride,  and  it  was  found  that  under  a  high  voltage,  the 
amalgam  of  thalli'um  behaved  like  the  amalgams  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, decomposing  in  the  outer  compartment  of  the  cell. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


IN  CLASSICS: 

Professor  Lamberton,  Presenter. 

FRANK  LEVIS  CLOUD  was  born  in  Conshohocken,  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1904. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  University  Scholar  in  Classics  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  reappointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  1905-1906. 
He  received  the  Master's  degree  in  1905.  He  has  recorded  thirty  courses 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Perfect  Tense  in  the  Attic 
Orators,  with  Special  Attention  to  the  Increasing  Frequency  of  its 
Occurrence,  its  Syntactical  Usage  and  its  Changes  in  Meaning.'' 
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The  increasing  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  present  tense  in 
the  Attic  Orators  has  been  shown  by  collating  the  forms  of  the  perfect 
tense  and  making  a  comparison  of  these  forms.  These  results  show  a 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  from  Antiphon  until  the  time  of 
Demosthenes.  The  younger  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes  use  the  per- 
fect tense  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  he  does. 

As  to  the  syntactical  usage — the  forms  have  been  collated  with 
reference  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  one  author  and  also  with 
regard  to  their  occurrence  in  all  the  authors.  By  the  change  in  meaning 
it  is  shown  that  the  perfect  tense  is  used  as  a  pure  perfect  tense  or  a 
perfect  with  the  force  of  a  present  or  aorist. 

William  A.  Lamberton, 
C  G.  Child^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


IN  ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Patten,   Presenter. 

JOHN  CHRISTIE  DUNCAN  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from  this 
University  in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  same  year, 
electing  Economics  as  his  major  and  Political  Science  and  Transportation 
and  Commerce  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his 
credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Duncan's  record  as  a  student,  he  was  Assistant 
Instructor  in  American  Industries  in  this  University  1905-1906,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  Ohio  State  University, 
1906- 1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  'The  Economic  Side  of  Works  Man- 
agement.'' 

The  introduction  shows  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  our  industrial  situa- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  physical  improvements  and  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  structure,  process  and  layout  of  the  plant  is 
explained. 

The  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  are  classified  into 
types,  and  managerial  problems  which  confront  these  different  types 
are  then  introduced.  It  is  explained  that  for  all  industries,  however  com- 
plicated, the  problems  of  management  may  be  reduced  to  five : 

1.  Keeping  account  of  the  w^orkmen  and  their  time. 

2.  Keeping  account  of  the  raw  material. 

3.  Keeping  account  of  finished  products. 

4.  Keeping  account  of  the  tools. 

5.  Devising  means  to  increase  the  efificiency  and  producing  power  of 
the  workers. 
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The  latest  methods  of  handling  each  of  these  problems  are  set 
forth  with  a  discussion  of  their  economic  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
It  is  shown  how  systems  may  be  developed  for  different  kinds  of  indus- 
tries and  be  adapted  to  all  situations ;  the  importance  of  systems  in  aid- 
ing the  management  to  get  the  greatest  returns  for  the  expenditure  of 
their  time  and  money;  and  the  limitations  of  systems,  pointing  out  the 
true  place  of  systems  in  industries,  wherein  they  are  strong  and  wherein 
they  are  inadequate. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


Professor   Patten,  Presenter. 

JOHN  THOM  HOLDSWORTH  was  born  in  Holmesville,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the 
same  year,  electing  Economics  as  his  major  and  Sociology  and  Political 
Science  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  twenty-five  courses  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Holdsworth's  record  as  a  student,  he  is  Professor 
of  Commercial  Geography  and  Finance  at  Drexel  Institute. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
Pennsylvania." 

The  charter  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  established  in 
1816,  expired  by  limitation  in  1836.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  a  national  bank  the  movement  to  secure  an  extension  of 
the  charter  failed.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  then  deter- 
mined to  take  out  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  It  came  to 
irretrievable  ruin  as  a  State  institution  in  1841.  The  State  wrung  from 
the  bank  an  enormous  bonus  and  an  agreement  to  subscribe  large  sums 
to  various  public  works  projected  throughout  the  State.  Instead  of 
reducing  its  capital  and  curtailing  its  business  to  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  its  home  community,  the  bank  retained  its  original  capital. 
Unable  to  find  profitable  employment  in  the  fields  of  commercial  banking 
for  its  enormous  capital,  the  bank  turned  itself  into  a  great  stock  job- 
bing and  finance  company.  They  made*  large  loans  to  officers  of  the 
bank,  who,  engaging  in  a  series  of  gigantic  deals,  brought  the  bank  into 
disrepute.  A  considerable  proportion  of  its  funds  was  tied  up  in  long- 
time paper  and  securities  when  the  crisis  of  1837  prostrated  the  country. 
The  payment  of  the  enormous  bonus  to  the  State,  the  locking  up  of 
funds  in  long-time  securities,  and  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  New 
York  banks  left  the  bank  short  of  immediate  resources,  and  it  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  both  the  home  and  European  markets  as  a  heavy  bor- 
rower. The  foreign  business  soon  became  more  extensive  than  the 
active  business  at  home. 
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In  1839  the  conscqucticcs  of  the  poHcies  which  President  Biddle 
initiated  soon  brought  the  hank  to  insolvency  and  ruin.  In  1839  the 
bank  drew  on  Hottingeur  &  Company,  of  Paris,  for  a  large  loan.  The 
bills  were  protested  and  the  bank  thus  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  suspended  specie  payments  again  in 
October,  1841,  but  after  a  futile  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  redemp- 
tion of  its  notes  in  specie,  it  suspended  for  the  third  time  February  4, 
1841.  It  made  three  assignments  in  the  next  three  months  to  secure  vari- 
ous liabilities.  The  process  of  liquidation  lasted  for  some  fifteen  years; 
creditors  were  paid  in  full,  but  the  shareholders  got  nothing. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter, 
'  GEORGE  THOMAS  SURFACE  was  born  in  Riner,  Virginia.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  in  1895,  and  the  Master  of  Science  in  1896.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905  as  University  Fellow  in  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce,  1905-1906,  electing  Transportation  and  Commerce 
as  his  major  and  Geology  and  Economics  as  his  minors.  He  was  re- 
appointed University  Fellow  for  1906- 1907.  He  has  recorded  thirty- three 
courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Surface's  record  as  a  student  he  has  been  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Geography  at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va., 
since  1902.  He  has  recently  been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Regional  and  Economic  Geography  of 
Virginia." 

It  discusses  the  most  important  resources  available  at  the  time  of 
colonization  and  how  the  early  settlements  were  determined  and  influ- 
enced by  these  resources.  There  is  also  brief  consideration  given  to  the 
products  of  trade,  the  early  innovations  in  production,  and  the  methods 
employed  for  fostering  the  production  most  desirable  to  the  Crown  and 
that  most  desirable  to  the  colonies. 

The  geological  sequence  and  present  topographic  configuration  are 
dwelt  upon.  The  causative  relations  are  emphasized  and  conclusions 
reached  as  to  the  economic  dependence  and  response. 

Climatic  zones  are  located  as  far  as  justified  by  the  data,  and  the 
factors  discussed  which  give  rise  to  the  climatic  differentiation  in  the 
State. 
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The  geographic  boundaries  are  enumerated,  and  the  important  poHti- 
cal  boundaries  are  shown  to  be  the  result  of  certain  existing  natural 
boundaries. 

A  racial  and  regional  study  of  the  population  is  made,  together  with 
the  operating  causes  which  are  causing  the  shifting  and  redistribution 
of  the  population. 

The  commerce  is  discussed  under  the  divisions,  Intra-State,  Inter- 
State,  and  Foreign,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  present  commercial 
conditions  and  future  prospects, 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,       '  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean, 


IN  SOCIOLOGY: 

Professor  Kelsey,  Presenter. 

PAUL  LEROY  VOGT  was  born  in  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  He 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Butler  College  in  1903.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906  as  Special  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Sociology,  1906- 1907,  electing  Sociology  as  his  major  and 
American  History  and  Economics  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Development  of  the  Sugar  Refining 
Industry  in  the  United  States." 

The  sugar  refining  industry  of  the  United  States  originated  early  in 
the  colonial  period.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  government,  the  growing  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  the  changing  tastes  of  the  people,  together  with  improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  refining  sugar,  has  enabled  the  industry  to  main- 
tain a  rank  of  very  high  importance  and  has  resulted  in  the  almost 
complete  displacement  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  raw  state  by 
that  of  the  refined  product.  Since  nearly  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  few  sugar  refining  companies 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  a  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  control  possible  in  a  combination  of  those  companies  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  general  public. 

Because  of  the  excessive  stimulation  of  the  industry  resulting  from 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  attending  the  Civil  War,  a  period 
of  overproduction  resulted,  in  which  the  smaller  plants  were  forced  out 
of  business,  and  at  the  close  of  which  the  remaining  companies,  much 
enlarged  and  equipped  with  the  most  improved  processes  of  refining, 
united  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  outturn  of  refined  sugar  and 
of  adapting  it  to  the  demands  of  the  public. 
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Since  1887  the  Sugar  Rermeries  Conipany,  reorganized  in  1891  under 
the  name  The  American  Sugar  Relining  Company,  has  been  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  industry.  It  has  been  able  to  influence  the  price 
of  raw  material  and  of  the  defuied  product.  It  has  been  able  to  secure 
control  of  or  to  come  into  friendly  relations  with  practically  all  of  the 
cane-sugar  refining  interests  of  the  coimtry.  Tt  has  also  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  is  said  to  be  extending  its  control 
over  the  production  of  raw  cane  sugar,  and  has  relations  either  direct 
or  through  the  holdings  of  stock  by  cane  sugar  refiners  with  the  glucose 
sugar  refining  industry,  now  combined  under  the  name  of  the  Corn 
Products  Company.  In  addition  to  these  interests,  the  company  is  engaged 
in  the  roasting  and  sale  of  coffee,  controls  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Com- 
pany, and  has  interests  as  well  in  the  transportation  of  its  products. 

The  combination  in  the  sugar  refining  industry  is  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  economic  tendency  toward  unified  group  production.  Hence 
legislation  tending  to  break  up  the  organization  is  erroneous  and  useless, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  legislation  aimed  to  control  and  to  prevent 
the  evils  of  consolidation  while  preserving  the  good  contained  in  it. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


IN  ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

JOHN  THOMAS  INGRAM  BRYAN  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1896  from  Kings 
College,  N.  S.,  Master  of  Arts  in  1899,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1900.  He 
also  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Literature  from  California  in  1901. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905,  electing 
English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  Pedagogy  as  his 
minors.  He  has  recorded  twenty-five  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in 
his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  was  Professor  of  English 
and  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Communications, 
Tokio,  Japan,  1901-1904.    Mr.  Bryan  is  at  present  filling  this  professorship. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Feeling  for  Nature  in  English 
Pastoral  Poetry." 

This  thesis  involves  an  endeavor  to  discern  the  feeling  for  nature 
which  it  is  claimed  exists  in  pastoral  poetry  in  even  the  more  rigid  of  its 
species;  to  distinguish  this  feeling  from  other  traits  of  pastoral  poetry 
and  particularly  from  the  often  contrasted  treatment  of  nature  character- 
istic of  other  and  later  modes  of  English  poetry.     After  a  consideration 
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of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry,  together  with  its  Greek,  Latin  and 
Italian  sources,  the  English  pastoral  before  Spenser  to  its  decline  and 
the  rise  of  the  modern  feeling  for  nature  in  the  last  century  is  studied 
in  a  complete  resume  of  the  poetry  of  the  English  Pastoralists.  Some  of 
the  special  themes  are  Nature  in  the  Spenserian  Pastoral,  the  Pastoral 
School  of  Sidney,  the  Minor  Elizabethan  Pastoralists,  the  Relations  of 
Shakespeare,  Jonson  and  Donne  to  the  Pastoral,  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Pastoral,  and  Nature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Pastoral.  A  bibliography 
of  the  English  Pastoral  is  appended  to  this  thesis. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

MABEL  ADELINE  CARPENTER  was  born  in  Derby  Line,  Ver- 
mont. She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Radcliffe  in 
1902,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  in  1904.  She 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the  same  year,  electing 
English  Literature  as  her  major  subject  and  English  Philology  and 
Pedagogy  as  her  minors.  She  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  her 
credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a  student  she  has  held  various  teaching 
positions,  and  is  now  Associate  Principal  of  Miss  Hill's  School,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is :    "The  Duchess  of  Suffolk." 

In  this  thesis,  a  reprint  is  given  of  the  quarto  of  1631  of  "The  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,"  by  Thomas  Drue  [or  Drewe].  The  play  was  printed  once 
only  and  copies  of  it  are  rare.  Apart  from  private  collections,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  each  pos- 
sess but  one  copy. 

The  interest  of  the  play  centers  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  revival 
of  the  old  chronicle  play,  and  partly  in  the  actual  history  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  material  of  this  drama  was 
so  popular  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  it 
appeared  in  various  forms,  especially  in  anecdotes  and  ballads.  The 
source  which  Drue  used  was  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  he  follows 
closely. 

A  bibliography,  appended  to  the  text,  indicates  most  of  the  other 
versions. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Sciielling,  Presenter. 

ALLISON  GAW  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1900.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  the  same  year,  electing  English  Literature  as  his  major 
and  English  Philology  and  Germanic  Literature  as  his  minors.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1906.  There  are  thirty-nine  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Gaw's  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Temple  College  from  1901  to  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours: 
A  Tragi-Comedy,  By  Sir  Samuel  Tuke." 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the"  Folio  of  1663  in  the  University  Library, 
collated  with  the  Quartos  of  1664  and  1671,  and  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes. 

The  Introduction  attempts  primarily  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  posi- 
tion of  this  early  Restoration  drama  in  the  development  of  the  "Heroic 
play"  shortly  after  to  prove  so  popular  in  the  hands  of  Dryden.  "The 
Adventures  of  Five  Hours"  and  its  source,  the  Spanish  comedia  of 
Antonio  Coello,  Los  Empenos  de  Seis  Horas  and  to  contemporary  English 
drama,  are  discussed,  with  respect  to  the  translation ;  whilst  incidentally 
it  is  made  plain  that  the  English  comedy  was  the  means  of  introducing 
the  Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue  to  the  Restoration  stage.  The  popularity 
of  the  heroic  play  in  its  effect  upon  the  revision  of  Tuke's  drama  in  1671 
is  investigated,  and  consideration  given  to  the  necessary  bibliographical 
particulars  touching  the  author  and  the  possibility  of  a  second  hand  in  the 
composition  of  the  work. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  CLAYTON  GUMM  was  born  in  Frankford,  Del.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Washington  College  in  1900 
and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1904.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906,  electing  English 
Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  American  Constitutional 
History  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  twenty-four  courses  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Gumm's  record  as  a  student,  he  has  filled  various 
teaching  positions,  and  was  reader  in  English  in  this  University,  1906-1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:    "Sir  Ralph  Freeman's  Tmperiale.' " 
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This  thesis  is  a  protest  against  the  unmerited  neglect  accorded  this 
single  play  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman.  Not  one  historical  treatise  on  English 
literature  has  accorded  it  even  a  passing  notice,  and  but  one  writer  (and 
he  in  the  seventeenth  century)  has  made  a  critical  estimate  of  it. 

A  careful  reprint  is  given  of  the  1659  quarto  in  the  University 
Library,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  Freeman's  life,  of  the  sources,  date 
of  composition,  questions  connected  with  its  staging,  the  influence  of 
Seneca  which  it  displays,  and  its  dramatic  and  literary  merits. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling_,  Presenter, 

CHARLOTTE  FRELINGHUYSEN  McLEAN  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Bryn  Mawr 
College  in  1899,  entering  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the 
same  year,  electing  English  Literature  as  her  major  and  Romanics  and 
English  Philology  as  her  minors.  She  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  190 1.  She  has  recorded  to  her  credit  twenty-four  and  one-half  courses. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  her  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a  student.  Miss  McLean  has  held  various 
teaching  positions  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis: 
Mask  and  Comedy,  or  Royal  Ball."  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Benserade  by  James  Howell,  1654,  London. 

The  introduction  discusses  the  historical  background,  biographical 
points  connected  with  the  translation,  the  author,  the  players,  the  auditors, 
the  lady  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  the  relation  of  opera,  ballet 
and  masque,  bibliography,  and  Howell  as  a  translator. 

This  dissertation  establishes  the  fact  (for  the  first  time  to  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  writer  and  without  doubt)  that  Howell's  Royal  Ball 
was  written  by  Isaac  Benserade  and  that  the  work  as  published  in  Lon- 
don in   1654  was  entirely  a  translation. 

Benserade's  "Ballet  des  Noces  de  Pelee  et  Thetis"  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  was  presented  in  Paris  on  the  same  day,  January  26,  1654,  as 
Cavallio's  opera  with  the  same  title,  the  libretto  being  a  French  trans- 
lation from  Perriani.     This  was  the  first  opera  given  in  Paris  in  French. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII, 

Dean. 
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IN  GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  GODFREY  BEK  was  born  in  Washington,  Missouri. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Missouri  University  in 
1903,  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the  same  year, 
taking  as  his  subjects  Germanics  and  English.  He  was  University  Scholar 
from  1903-1904  and  Harrison  Fellow  1905- 1907.  He  has  twenty-seven 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  passed  all  his  examinations  successfully. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  German  Settlement  Society  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  Colony^  Hermann,  Missouri." 

This  deals  with  a  unique  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  Germans  in 
America  to  keep  alive  things  German  in  the  United  States.  To  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  preservation  of  their  language  and  their  institutions,  a 
society,  known  as  "Die  deutsche  Ansirdlungs-Gesellschaft  von  Philadel- 
phia," was  organized  by  a  number  of  Germans  in  Philadelphia,  on  August 
27,  1836.  Interest  in  this  society  increased  rapidly,  augmenting  its  mem- 
bership from  the  various  German  settlements  from  Canada  to  Texas  and 
awakening  eager  interest  in  the  Fatherland.  About  700  Germans  actively 
participated  in  the  undertaking.  In  1837,  12,000  acres  of  government  land 
were  purchased  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  following  year  a  colony, 
bearing  the  characteristically  German  name  of  "Hermann,'^  was  founded. 

The  organization  of  the  Settlement  Society  is  treated  in  detail,  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  organization,  its  growth,  the  founding  of  the  colony 
in  Missouri,  the  separation  of  the  colony  from  the  parent  society  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  development  of  Hermann  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  special  emphasis  on  its  municipal,  educational,  religious,  social  and 
literary  activities.  The  data  of  this  treatise  were  obtained  from  manu- 
script records,  heretofore  unpublished,  from  correspondence  between 
members  of  the  society,  from  the  minutes  of  City  Council  of  Hermann 
and  from  personal  observation  during  years  of  residence  at  Hermann 
itself. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman   of  Group'  Committee   IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 
EDWIN  MILLER  FOGEL  was  born  in  Fogelsville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ursinus  College  in  1894. 
He  studied  as  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894- 1896, 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1904,  electing 
Germanics  as  his  major  and  Germanics  and  English  as  his  minors.     He 
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has  recorded  twenty-five  courses,  not  including  those  taken  in  Baltimore, 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate  in  his  case  have  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  was  Assistant  in  German  in 
this  University,  1904- 1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "Superstitions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.^' 

This  dissertation  represents  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation 
into  the  Folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  although  the  territory 
included  was  limited  to  the  fourteen  more  distinctively  German  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  collection  numbers  some  1,600  superstitions,  of  which  more  than 
1,400  have  not  heretofore  been  published.  To  illustrate  the  genius  of 
the  dialect,  they  are  reproduced  in  their  own  vernacular,  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  phonetic  notation,  and  this  system  is  used  consistently  through- 
out. The  counties  in  which  each  one  of  the  superstitions  is  found  are  also 
given.  Where  variations  occur,  they  are  given,  thus  affording  a  means  of 
interesting  comparison.  This  collection  is  larger  than  any  collection  of 
superstitions  based  on  any  single  dialect  in  the  entire  Germanic  field. 

Every  sphere  of  Pennsylvania  German  activity  is  herein  represented. 
All  the  available  literature  on  Folklore  was  used  to  trace  the  sources  of 
the  various  superstitions.  A  study  of  the  parallels  thus  appended  to  the 
individual  superstitions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority 
are  of  German  origin,  and  only  a  small  number  British,  thus  showing  that 
they  are  German  importations  and  not  indigenous  to  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man soil. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman   of   Group   Committee   IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

JOSEF  WIEHR  was  born  in  Reinerz,  Germany.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Iowa  State  University  in  1904, 
and  Master  of  Arts  in  1905.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this 
Universi'ty  in  the  same  year  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  1905-1906, 
electing  Germanics  as  his  major  and  English  as  his  minor.  He  has 
recorded  twenty-six  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
satisfied. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Wiehr's  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  As- 
sistant in  German  at  Iowa  State  University,  1903- 1904,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,  1906-1907. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  'TIebhel  und  Jbsen  :  A  Compakison  of 
Their  Views  of  the  World  and  of  Life." 

Hebbel  is  a  pantheist,  Ibsen  has  no  guiding  principle.  Both  have  in 
common  preference  for  the  problematic,  their  chief  problem  the  relation 
of  the  sexes.  Their  dramas  are  psychological,  their  realism  is  psycho- 
logical. Hebbel  is  pantheistic,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  universe,  not 
upon  the  individual.  No  such  view  clearly  defined  is  found  in  Ibsen. 
Both  believe  in  dualism,  the  direct  result  of  creation.  Their  god  is 
impersonal,  individual  immortality  is  doubtful.  Christianity  has  fulfilled 
its  purpose,  must  yield  to  a  higher  principle,  which  is  to  spring  from  the 
healthy  sensuality  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  spiritual  essence  of 
Christianity.  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  but  responsible  for 
his  acts,  above  all  to  himself.  Morality  is  relative,  our  present  morals 
are  unsound,  because  based  merely  upon  the  external.  Hebbel  is  con- 
servative, Ibsen  a  radical  revolutionist. 

In  his  earlier  years  Hebbel  deems  society  and  the  state  necessary 
evils,  but  later  he  becomes  their  staunch  defender.  He  stands  for  the 
individual,  but  in  conflict  with  the  state  the  individual  is  always  wrong. 
"»  Man  then  must  perish  because  he  offended  the  "idea,"  the  governing 
principle  of  the  universe.  The  world  must  exist  regardless  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Ibsen  sees  in  the  state  and  in  society  the  roots  of  all  evil,  the 
right  of  the  individual  being  always  greater. 

Hebbel  opposes  the  emancipation  of  women,  considers  them  inferior 
to  men,  but  grants  them  the  right  of  independent  personality.  Marriage 
he  holds  sacred.  Ibsen  is  the  champion  of  woman's  rights,  considers 
woman  the  equal  of  man,  extols  her  unselfishness,  ultimately,  however, 
he  arrives  at  views  similar  to  those  of  Hebbel. 

The  individualism  of  the  "Storm  and  Stress"  and  the  Romantic 
Movement  is  continued  in  the  drama  through  Hebbel  and  Ibsen  and 
passes  into  the  "Moderne."  In  Hebbel  the  emphasis  shifts  from  the 
emotional  to  the  intellectual  side.  The  plays  of  Hebbel  and  Ibsen  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  psychological  drama  of  Kleist  and  the 
modern  drama  of  Hauptmann,  Sudermann  and  other  representatives  of 
the  "Moderne." 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman   of   Group   Committee   IX. 

Dean. 


IN  HISTORY: 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 
ADALINE  LOUISE  JENCKES  was  born  in  East  Blackstone,  Mas- 
sachusetts.    She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Vassar  in 
1887,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  from  New  York  University  in  1901.     She 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1902,  electing  European 
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History  as  her  major  and  Sociology  and  American  History  as  her  minors. 
She  was  Pepper  Fellow  in  European  History  1904-1905.  She  has  recorded 
thirty-three  and  one-half  courses  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been 
fulfilled. 

Apart  from  Miss  Jenckes'  record  as  a  student,  she  has  held  various 
teaching  positions. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Origin_,  the  Organization,  and 
THE  Location  of  the  Staple  of  England." 

The  staple  was  a  fixed  market  for  the  raw  products  of  England, 
chiefly  wool,  woolfells  and  leather.  Its  origin  is  to  be  found  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  When  the  king  received  a  grant  of  wool  from 
parliament,  he  appointed  a  city  on  the  continent  to  which  the  merchants, 
called  ''the  king's  merchants,"  who  undertook  the  sale  of  his  wool,  were 
obliged  to  go.  Hence  the  possible  origin  of  staple  from  the  German 
stapen,  "to  compel  to  go  to  one  place." 

These  merchants  organized  themselves  into  a  company  known  as 
the  Mayor,  Constables  and  Fellowship  of  England.  They  obtained  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  city  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the  Staple,  and  of 
compelling  all  wool  merchants  to  attend  it.  While  the  English  held 
Calais,  the  staple  was  located  there,  except  for  a  few  short  intervals  when 
parliament  abolished  it  on  the  continent,  and  established  it  in  certain 
towns  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  staple  was  purely  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  means  of  it  the  duties  on  wool  were  collected,  the  inflow  and 
outflow  of  gold  was  regulated,  and  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  political 
factor  in  the  foreign  relations  of  England.  The  importance  of  the  staple 
declined  after  the  introduction  of  cloth  manufacture  into  England.  Out 
of  this  arose  a  quarrel  with  the  Company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
from  the  effect  of  which  the  Company  of  the  Staplers  never  recovered, 
although  it  still  had  a  corporate  existence  as  late  as  1887. 

John  B.  McMaster,. 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 
FRANK  FLETCHER  STEPHENS  was  born  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Chicago  Uni- 
versity in  1904,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  in  1905.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the  same  year  as 
Harrison  Fellow  in  American  History,  1905-1906,  electing  American  His- 
tory as  his  major  and  European  History  and  Political  Science  as  his 
minors.  He  was  reappointed  Harrison  Fellow  for  1906-1907.  He  has 
recorded   twenty-seven   and   one-half   courses   to   his   credit.     The   Execu- 
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tive  Cominittcc  ccrtilics  that  the   rcquircinciits   for  tlic   Doctorate  have  in 
his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Transition  from  the  Govern- 
ment Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  that  Under  the  Con- 
stitution/' 

It  is  intended  to  describe  fully  and  completely  the  political  history 
of  the  transitional  period,  extending  from  a  few  months  before  to  a  few 
months  after  the  present  Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect.  The 
steps  are  traced  in  detail  by  which  the  Constitution  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  first  elections  of  United  States  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  and  the  political  situations  and  contests  attendant 
upon  these  elections,  are  described  at  length.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
awkwardness,  friction,  and  diversity  of  method  with  which  these  elections 
were  conducted  in  the  various  States,  were  only  the  natural  results  of  a 
change  in  governmental  systems.  The  relinquishment  by  the  States  ot 
the  sovereign  powers  which  they  exercised  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  steps  taken  to  bring  the  State  governments  into 
harmony  with  the  new  national  government  are  related.  An  examination 
Ms  made  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  general 
tariff  system,  and  its  displacement  of  the  State  impost  laws  made  prior 
to    1789. 

The  transferral  to  Congress  of  sole  power  to  coin  money,  regulate 
trade  between  the  States  and  with  foreign  countries,  the  establishment  of 
a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  the  taking  from  the  States 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  the  care  of  lighthouse  beacons,  buoys,  made 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  State  a  mass  of  legislation  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  thesis  to  review. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


IN  PEDAGOGY: 

Professor  Yocum^  Presenter. 

CHARLES  CALVERT  ELLIS  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Juniata  College  in  1898.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  as  University  Scholar  in 
Pedagogy,  1899- 1900,  electing  Pedagogy  as  his  major  subject  and  Psy- 
chology and  English  as  minors.  He  has  twenty-nine  and  one-half  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Ellis  has  held  various 
teaching  positions  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Lancasterian  Schools  in  Philadel- 
phia." 
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This  is  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and  decadence  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  Philadelphia.  The  basis 
of  the  discussion  is  the  original  records,  reports  and  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  charitable  societies  whose  schools  employed  the 
system;  also  the  newspaper  records  of  private  pay  schools  which  flour- 
ished under  the  plan  for  a  time.  The  introduction  discusses  the  nature 
of  the  Lancasterian  movement,  its  origin  in  England,  the  rival  claims  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  plan  into 
America. 

"The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of 
Poor  Children"  introduced  the  method  into  Philadelphia  in  1808;  it  was 
legally  established  in  the  first  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  1818,  and 
ceased  to  be  obligatory  only  in  1836.  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to 
each  of  these  charitable  societies  whose  schools  followed  the  plan,  to  the 
public  schools,  and  to  private  teachers.  Joseph  Lancaster's  personal  work 
in  the  city  is  followed  in  detail  and  shown  to  have  covered  a  period  of 
about  seven  months.  The  conclusion  aims  at  a  sane  judgment  upon  the 
system  in  the  light  of  the  present. 

A  series  of  appended  notes  contains  numerous  extracts  from  the 
original  sources. 

L.    WiTMER, 

C.  G.  Child^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIIL 

Dean. 
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Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

HAROLD  CHARLES  BARKER  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1903, 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  same  year,  electing  Physics  as  his 
major  subject  and  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  as  his  minors.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1905.  He  has  recorded  twenty-five  courses 
to  his  credit,  and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Barker  has  served  as  an 
Instructor  in   Physics  in  this  University,  since  1904. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Thermo-Electromotive  Forces  of 
Potassium  and  Sodium  with  Platinum  and  Mercury." 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  manipulating  Potassium  and  Sodium,  but 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  thermo-electromotive  forces 
developed  in  circuits  composed  in  part  of  these  metals. 

Matthiessen,  in  1858,  Tait,  in  1873,  and  Naccari  and  Bellati,  in  1876, 
worked  on  this  problem,  but  since  the  year  last  named  there  have  been 
apparently  no  researches  directed  to  this  end. 
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The  present  research  determines  the  vahic  of  these  electromotive 
forces  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  title,  and  embraces : 

(a)  The  adjustment,  verification  or  correction  of  the  standard  instru- 
ments used. 

(b)  The  arrangement  of  these  instruments  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  special  apparatus  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  measurements. 

(c)  The  construction  of  thermo-couples  of  a  form  believed  to  be 
new  in  important  particulars,  and  to  possess  many  advantages  for  the 
special  work. 

(d)  The  manipulation  of  the  metals.  Potassium  and  Sodium,  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  constituting  an  improvement  upon  published  methods. 

(e)  A  special  procedure  in  making  observations,  justifying  the  state- 
ment that  the  electromotive  forces  were  measurable  to  one-tenth  of  a 
microvolt. 

(f)  A  great  number  of  observations,  establishing  the  value  and  the 
degree  of  their  precision. 

(g)  The   reduction   of   the   observations,    and   the   tabulation   of   the 
"» results. 

(h)  The  graphical  representation  of  the  relations  between  temperature 
and  electromotive  force  experimentally  demonstrated,  together  with  other 
relations  deduced  from  these,  in  the  form  of  curves. 

A.    W.    GOODSPEED, 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

BERTHA  MAY  CLARK  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  She 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Women's  College  of 
Baltimore  in  1900.  She  was  Garrett  Scholar  in  Physics  at  Bryn  Mawr 
1900-1901 ;  Instructor  in  the  Women's  College  of  Baltimore  1901-1903. 
She  was  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  1903-1905. 
She  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  the  same  year  as 
University  Scholar  in  Physics,  1905- 1906,  and  reappointed  to  the  Moore 
Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1906- 1907.  She  has  recorded  thirty-two  courses 
to  her  credit,  and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  in 
her  case  have  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "On  the  Variation  of  the  Heat  of 
Mixture  with  Concentration  and  Temperature." 

When  two  liquids  are  mixed,  there  is  in  general  either  an  absorption 
or  a  generation  of  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  depending  upon  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  liquids  present,  and  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
mixture  occurs. 
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The  variation  of  the  heat  of  mixture  with  temperature,  for  any 
definite  concentration,  bears  theoretically  a  simple  relation  to  the  specific 
heats  of  the  unmixed  components  of  the  mixture  and  the  specific  heat  of 
the  resultant  mixture.  The  object  of  the  dissertation  was  to  determine 
experimentally  the  nature  of  this  relation  in  the  case  of  some  simple 
solutions. 

Observations  were  made  with  infinitely  soluble  as  well  as  partially 
soluble  liquids,  and  the  results  obtained  justify  the  relations  deduced 
from  theoretical  thermodynamic  laws. 

A.    W.    GOODSPEED, 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  AARON  CULVER  was  born  in  Filmore  County,  Min- 
nesota. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Carleton 
College  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  as 
Frazer  Fellow  in  Physics  1904-1905,  electing  Physics  as  his  major  and 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics  as  his  minors.  He  was  Frazer  Fellow  in 
Physics  during  1905- 1906,  and  reappointed  to  a  Tyndale  Fellowship  for 
1906-1907.  He  has  recorded  twenty-six  and  one-half  courses  to  his  credit, 
and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his 
case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Culver  has  served  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Science  in  the  High  Schools  of  Winnebago  and  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  the  Propagation  and 
Interception  of  Energy  in  Wireless  Telegraphy." 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine  the  relative 
efficiency  of  several  types  of  receiving  antennae  now  in  practical  use.  As 
a  secondary  proposition,  it  was  his  aim  to  utilize  the  data  resulting  from 
the  above  investigation  to  attempt  to  solve  a  certain  theoretical  problem, 
this  problem  being  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  energy  is  propa- 
gated in  wireless  telegraph  operations. 

The  results  show  that  conductors  placed  normal  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face constitute  the  most  efficient  type  of  receiving  system.  The  data 
tends  to  prove  that  the  energy  is  propagated  by  means  of  electrical 
oscillations  set  up  in  the  earth's  surface  rather  than  by  free  Hertzian 
ether  waves. 

A.    W.    GOODSPEED, 

C  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Goouspeed,   Presenter. 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN  was  born  in  Linton,  Indiana.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indiana  in  1903,  and  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this 
University  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Physics  1905- 1906,  electing  Physics  as  his 
major  and  Mathematics  and  Physics  as  his  minors.  ITe  was  reappointed 
to  a  Frazer  Fellowship  in  Physics  for  1906- 1907.  He  has  recorded  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  courses  to  his  credit,  and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess 
of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  for 
the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  Mr,  Haseman's  record  as  a  student,  he  was  Assistant 
and  Instructor  in  Physics  in  Indiana  University,  1903-1905. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
THE  Optical  Constants  of  Metals  in  the  Infra-Red.^' 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  index  of  refraction  and  the 
co-efficient  of  absorption  of  metals  in  the  Infra-red.  The  index  of 
refraction  and  the  co-efficient  of  absorption  of  metals  are  known  as  the 
optical  constants. 
^  There  is  an  angle  of  incidence  at  which  plane  polarized  rays  reflected 
from  a  metal  will  be  circularly  polarized,  and  as  a  result  circularly  polar- 
ized rays  incident  at  this  angle  will,  upon  reflection,  be  restored  to  plane 
polarized  rays.  "  This  angle  of  incidence  is  known  as  the  principal  angle 
of  incidence,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  restored  plane  polarized  rays  is  known 
as  the  principal  azimuth  of  restored  polarization.  Simple  formulae  express 
a  relation  between  the  principal  angle  of  incidence  and  the  principal 
azimuth  of  restored  polarization  and  the  optical  constants  of  metals. 

Specially  designed  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  measure  the  principal  angle  of  incidence  and  the  principal 
azimuth  of  restored  polarization  in  the  Infra-red.  Knowing  these,  it  is 
possible  by  the  formulae  to  calculate  the  optical  constants. 

The  new  features  in  this  work  are :  An  apparatus  to  measure  the 
principal  angle  of  incidence  and  the  principal  azimuth  of  restored  polar- 
ization. The  using  of  amorphous  selenium  mirrors  as  polarizer  and 
analyzer  in  the  Infra-red. 

Preliminary  tests  show  that  all  the  present  errors  are  within  the 
control  of  the  experimenter. 

A.  W.  Goodspeed, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Rennert^  Presenter. 
ROBERT  MILLS  BEACH  was  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  as  a  regular 
student  for  a  degree  in  1897.     He  elected  Romanics  as  his  major  subject 
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and  European  History  and  Greek  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty-two  and 
one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  and  passed  all  his  examinations 
with  highest  distinction.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Was  Fernando  de  Herrera  (A.  D. 
1534- 1598),  THE  Great  Spanish  Lyric  Poet,  a  Greek  Scholar?" 

Among  the  celebrated  Spanish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Fer- 
nando de  Herrera  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar,  both  in  his 
own  day  and  since.  This  dissertation  is  an  inquiry  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  reputation  of  Herrera  was  deserved.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections;  the  first  division  intends  to  show  that  he  read  the  Greek 
authors  in  Latin  translations;  the  second  calls  attention  to  Herrera's 
ostentatious  display  of  learning  as  well  as  his  plagiarisms;  the  third 
points  out  his  errors  in  Greek  words  and  accents;  the  fourth  is  an  exami- 
nation into  which  authors  Herrera  used  in  translation. 

Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

ANNA  SOPHIA  CLARA  LEONORA  NICOLAY  was  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  She  received  the  degree  of  Literate  in  Arts  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  1898.  She  entered  the  Graduate 
School  of  this  University  in  the  same  year,  electing  Romanics  as  her  major 
and  Italian  and  Germanics  as  her  minors.  She  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1901,  She  has  recorded  twenty-four  courses  to  her 
credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Christobal  De  Castillejo,  the  Last 
OF  the  Spanish  Troubadours,  and  His  Resistance  Against  the  Italian 
Influence." 

Castillejo  lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  during  the  whole  of  Charles  V's  government.  We  have  no 
final  documentary  evidence  about  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The 
former  is  placed  between  1490  and  1494,  the  latter  sometimes  as  early 
as  1550,  sometimes  on  the  strange  evidence  of  a  legend,  which,  however, 
even  Ticknor  treats  seriously,  deferred  to  1596,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
died  at  the  monastery  of  Valdegleisia,  near  Toledo.  We  have  little 
knowledge  of  his  life,  spent  for  the  greater  part  in  the  service  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Bohemia,  later  German  Emperor.  Wolf,  in  his  "Zitzungs- 
bericht  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Wien,"  March, 
1849,  has  reprinted  documents  which,  however,  are  only  collateral  to  facts 
already  known.  A  few  further  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  his  works. 
They  show  him  a  cavalier  given  to  the  worship  of  ladies  and  devoted  to 
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his  royal  master.  He  remained  unmarried.  His  poetry  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  old  town  of  Vienna  and  the  court  life  of  his  time,  but 
the  great  events  of  his  era,  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  Reforma- 
tion are  barely  mentioned.  His  works  belong  to  the  most  expurgated 
that  have  passed  the  censorship  of  the  Inquisition. 

Most  notable,  however,  and  allotting  him  his  distinct  place  in  literature, 
is  Castillejo's  vigorous  resistance  to  the  inroad  of  Italianism,  imitation 
of  Dantesque  and  Petrarchesque  form  in  Spanish  lyrics,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Not  only  by  attacks  and  con- 
troversies, much  more  by  his  example,  he  tries,  though  in  vain,  to  uphold 
the  Old  School.  He  had  also  written  a  comedy,  "La  Costanza,"  lost  in 
Seville  as  late  as  1825  while  in  the  possession  of  Don  B.  J.  de  Gallardo. 

Some  literary  historians  suppose  it  to  be  extant  in  the  "Obras"  under 
the  title  "Sermon  de  Amores." 

In  this  thesis  an  examination  is  made  of  Castillejo's  poetry  and  a 
comparison  made  with  contemporary  lyrics,  together  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Old  Spanish  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Italian 
prosody. 

Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 
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